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PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


37° 
Horizons of Librarianship 


Neil C. Van Deusen 
Lib. J., 1 Nov. 1950, LXXV: 19, 1872—1875. | 

No progress can be made unless we change our thinking from 
“* This is an insoluble problem ”’ to “‘ This is an unsolved problem.” 
Given this confidence, the problems involved in improving present 
performance can be regarded hopefully. Leading problems concern 
out aims, the best use of our knowledge and of our personnel. 
Discouragement and boredom on the staff can be dealt with by 
treating them as colleagues rather than as machines, by changing 
departmental staff, by the proper delegation of responsibility and by 
encouraging research work and professional activities. Attendance 
at library school should be promoted. Such a programme would 
raise morale and increase the efficiency of staffs, adding to the number 
of “ those with some vision of the goal of librarianship.” 


371 

The Responsibilities of Librarians 
David K. Berninghausen 

A.L.A. Bull., Sept. 1950, XLIV: 8, 305—6. 

Librarians are beginning to realise that it is their essential duty to 
prevent censorship and encourage free enquiry, to assume the role 
of professional educators, with increasing understanding of their 
vital importance as impartial disseminators of information. Dis- 
tinction must be made between “ indoctrination ” and “ consider- 
ation of ideas.” Citizens must be encouraged to pursue the truth, 
wherever their search may lead. Similarly, it is the professional 
responsibility of all educational organizations to oppose legislation 
of loyalty programmes, e.g. the Maryland Ober Law. 


372 

Bibliophiles in Ancient Rome 
Tonnes Kleberg 

Libri, 1950, 1: 1, 2—12. Bibliog. 

Bibliophilism can be traced from Oriental antiquity, through 
ancient Greece to Rome. Beginning with the mid-second century 
B.C., book-collections were prized booty of war, e.g. the libraries of 
Perseus and Appellicon. Marcus Licinius Lucullus was a connois- 
seur. Cicero loved books and collected them by purchase and by 
copying, both at his Rome house and country estates. Julius 
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Caesar gave Marcus Terentius Varro the task of organizing a public 
library in Rome. It soon became the fashion for Romans to have 
large and rich libraries like those of Perseus Silius Italicus, Pliny the 
Younger, Epaphroditus the Grammarian, Seneca, Serenus Sam- 
monicus, etc. With the downfall of Rome, public and private 
libraries went up in flames or decayed, but fragments remained in 
churches and monasteries, to stimulate the literary culture of the 
Renaissance. 


373 
Dawn of Library Consciousness (India) 


S. R. Ranganathan 
Libri, 1950, 1: 1, 45—s50. Illus. 

In September 1931, the first cart was designed for rural library 
service in the Mannargudi area, and in October, at a Rural 
Education Conference held at Mannargudi, films were shown to 
the villagers, showing Western mobile libraries. The service was 
explained and villages were invited to apply for it. Gradually, 
other problems were put forward and solved by the villagers them- 
selves, e.g. the provision of oil for reading lamps, and the raising 
of money for permanent collections of the basic sacred books, etc. 
in the villages. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
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Australian Institute of Librarians 

Edith A. Sims 

Spec. Libs., July—August 1950, XLI: 6, 220—221, 232—234. 

The Institute, formed in Canberra in 1937, was the first associa- 
tion of professional librarians, though not the first Australian 
library association. Its formation was delayed largely because of 
the great distances separating the capital cities of the state. Its 
first aim was to raise the standards of Australian librarianship. 
Annual conferences are held. Each state and territory constitutes 
a Branch, with its own Constitution subject to the approval of the 
Federal Council, to which each sends representatives. The Branches 
are engaged in active work; the Victoria Branch early in 1948 
appointed a Technical Committee: the New South Wales Branch 


has formed a School Libraries Committee and a Municiapl and Shire 
Libraries Committee: news-sheets and leaflets are issued. The 
distances involved impede the flow of ideas, but the Institute is 
gaining strength and this year is offering a revised constitution 
designed to include corporate bodies and interested persons within 
its membership. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
See also Abstracts Nos. 499, 503, 547, 581. 


375 
Training for Audio-Visual Service 


Hazel Adele Pulling 
Wilson Lib. Bull., Dec. 1950, Section I, XXV: 4, 310—311. Photos. 

Now that libraries include television, radio, etc. in their equip- 
ment, library education must cover knowledge of all such materials. 
Various programmes of audio-visual service have been tried in 
library schools. An experimental programme at the School of 
Library Training and Service at Florida State University includes 
three basic factors: (i) the department of audio-visual services of 
the| university is organized for training purposes, (ii) the School 
exists in part as an extension service unit of the university, and 
{iii) an extensive material centre provides in addition to printed 
materials, radios and radio programmes, recorders, playbacks, tape 
recorders, films, filmstrips, slides, pictures, graphics, maps and 
posters. Courses e.g. “Introduction to Materials” and “ Intro- 
duction to the Organization of Materials ” lead to consideraton of 
problems of evaluation, selection, acquisition, etc. 


376 

The Pioneer Library School in Middle Age 
Sydney B. Mitchell 

Lib. Q., Oct. 1950, XX: 4, 272—288. 

Personal reminiscences of the New York State Library School at 
Albany in 1903—1904. The School was of its time and place. As 
a pioneer school it was subject to limitations, one of which was an 
over-emphasis of the technical aspects. This was Melvil Dewey’s 
last year as head of the School: impressions are given of him, also 
of Salome Cutler Fairchild, his chief assistant, Charles Ammi Cutter 
and other leading personalities. 


377 

Experiment in Training 

D. A. R. Kemp 

Librarian, Oct. 1950, XX XIX: 10, 262—s. 

The; aim of the course was not only to impart knowledge, based 
on the Finals syllabus, but to develop maturity and judgement. 
Lectures were to be used to stimulate thought, the tutor was to be a 
guide. For this kind of training, there must be full co-operation 
between members of the group, ability to think clearly, intellectual 
sincerity and faith in the integrity of the tutor. The gathering of 
facts must be a co-operative venture. Difficulties are encountered 
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in students with closed or childish minds, of whom one or two can 
wreck the work of the group: time is wasted through inability to 
adjust to the method of work. But, given normal teaching con- 
ditions, access to libraries, time for study, availabilty of reference 
material, etc., this method can succeed with 75% of the students at 
Finals level. 


378 
Planning a New Library School in Cuba 


Jerrold Orne 
Lib. of C. Inf. Bull., 18 Sept. 1950, Appendix, 9 pp. Illus. 


The great need in Cuban libraries is personnel. The first aim of 
the School is to provide opportunity for all library-minded students : 
thus, academic requirements are few. According to previous 
preparation, students will work for a certificate or a diploma. The 
courses will be given in full in one academic year, and students may 
take separate parts. The Sociedad Economica is amply equipped 
with classrooms, and the students will have access to one of the best 
equipped and organized Cuban libraries. The School programme 
will be designed to suit local conditions; the cataloguing course 
will be confined to the minimum essentials, and only locally useful 


methods will be advocated. The course includes Book Selection 





and Reference Work. Other short courses are “ Introduction to 
Libraries and Library Management,” “ History of the Book,” to 
provide background, “‘ Children’s and Young People’s Libraries,” 
“ Bibliography of Cuba and other Latin-American countries ” and 
“Government Publications.” Efforts have been made to recruit 
suitable teachers who will improve the School as time goes on. 
Lack of library literature in Spanish, except in cataloguing and classi- 
fication, presents a problem: it is hoped that the School’s students 
will work in this field. ‘The School aims not only to train individuals 
but to promote all aspects of librarianship in Cuba. 


379 
The Library School: progress and problems 


D. M. Wylie 
N.Z. Libs., July 1950, XIII: 6, 133—141, | 

The School, established five years ago, primarily for graduate 
entrants to the profession, runs also refresher courses for the smaller 
public libraries and the librarians of government departments. It 
has been adapted to the present needs of the New Zealand library 
service. The proposal, put forward at the recent annual conference 
of the N.Z.L.A. to attach the Library School to the University of 
New Zealand is discussed. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES : GENERAL SURVEYS 

380 

Saudi Arabia’s Libraries Still Largely Unknown 

J. Rives Childs 

Lib. J., August, 1 Sept. 1950, LXXV: 14,15; 1276—7, 1382—3. Bibliog. 

I. Mosques have been the repositories of valuable books and mss. 
in Arabia. In Mecca, the library of the sacred mosque, Maktabat al 
Haram includes many mss. and printed works; the Maktabat al 
Majdiyah has about 7,000 volumes and a catalogue of Turkish, 
Persian and Arabic books. Maktabat al Dahlawi contains the best 
historical material relating to Mecca and the Haram area. Other 
libraries are the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Legislative Council, 
Education Administration, etc. At Medina, Maktabat Sheikh al 
Islam Arik Hikmat, a public library, contains up to 17,000 volumes 
on the religious sciences, history, philosophy, language and mathe- 
matics, among them mss. of great value. The Sheikh Mohammed 
Nasif Arabic Library in Jidda holds some 3,000 volumes, predomin- 
antly religious sciences and a collection of laws dating to Turkish 
times. The Library of the Royal Palace in Riyadh has about 3,000 
works and is said to contain almost everything published in the 
Middle East on law, diplomacy and history, in addition to old 
Arabic works of religious law, language and history. Libraries in 
the east of Saudi Arabia are in general inferior to those in the Hejaz. 
The most important library of which information is available on the 
east coast is one belonging to Sheikh Khalid al Farak. 

II. The Arabian American Oil Company maintains several libraries: 
for its employees and for reference purposes, e.g. the Ras Tanura 
Library of about 6,000 volumes, the Dhahran Library, 2,600, and 
the Abgqaiq Library, 1,000. The library at the Company’s Jidda 
office contains a complete file of Umm al Qura, the official newspaper. 
At Dhahran, a reference library, operated by the Relations Depart- 
ment, holds about 750 volumes in Western languages, 400 in Arabic 
anid receives 100 periodicals and newspapers in Arabic, French, 
Italian and English. There are also many valuable private collec- 
tions. A census needs to be made of the printed works and mss. 
existing in Arabia. : 


381 
Fra den Slaviske Bibliotek-verden II. Jugoslavia 
[From the Slavonic Library World. II. Yugoslavia] 
Arne Gallis 
Nord. Tid., 1950, XXXVII: 1, 1—21. 
Libraries in Yugoslavia have had to contend with analphabetism, 
lack of qualified librarians and four wars during the past generation. 
The nucleus of the National Library, Narodna Biblioteka, in Belgrade, 
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1853, was the collection belonging to the Ministry of Education. 
In 1881, it was separated from the National Museum, in 1886, 
affiliated to the Royal Academy of Serbia, in 1901, was reorganized 
and in 1921, obtained its own building. It developed remarkably, 
but was completely destroyed by bombing in 1941, and rich ms. 
collections were lost. Reconstruction began immediately after the 
war, aided by UNESCO, UNRRA, etc. and in 1946, the library 
moved into a new building. Stock now amounts to about 300,000 
volumes. A new building is planned, to provide accommodation 
for 5,000,000 books, a main reading room seating 500 and other 
reading and special rooms, including photo-studio, printing shop, 
bindery, etc. The University Library of Belgrade, 1926, holds 
about 350,000 volumes: it is overcrowded and a new library is 
planned. Many of the faculty libraries are large. A library network 
is being developed throughout the country. Bibliographical work 
is as yet incomplete. The Srpska Bibliografija, by Stojan Novakovic 
covers the period 1741—1867, and was continued for 1868—1876 
and 1883;—1884 in Glasnik Srpskog Ucenog Drustva. (Details are 
given of many other bibliographies and book catalogues). Since 
the war, professional training has progressed and in 1947, the Serbian 
Library Society was formed. 2,100 libraries have opened in Serbia 
alone, and there are now three bookmobiles for library propaganda. 


382 

Sudan Libraries 

Wilfred J. Plumbe 

S. Afr. Libs., Oct. 1950, XVIII: 2, 51—56. 

The Newbold Library of Gordon Memorial College in Khar- 
toum has 20,000 volumes ‘and 223 current periodicals, and will 
develop into the national reference collection, with Branch Libraries 
at the Schools of Agriculture, Design, Engineering and Veterinary 
Science. There is an Arabic collection of 5,000 volumes. Bliss 
classification is used. Subject catalogues, microfilm and all essential 
services are being prepared. Among the special libraries are the 
Library of the Research Division of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
193I—1932, 10,700 pamphlets, 2,100 books, 3,530 bound and un- 

und periodicals, in addition to subject branches: the Sudan 
Medical Service Library at Khartoum, 1903, 3,500 books, 5,000 
pamphlets, 48 current periodicals, for private study and research: 
the Kitchener School of Medicine Research library, Khartoum, 1924: 
the Wellcome Chemical Laboratories Library, Khartoum, 1,080 
books, 1,300 pamphlets, 19 current periodicals: the Library of the 
Sudan Veterinary Service,:c. 1925, Khartoum: the Flinders Petrie 
Library at Khartoum, about 2,000 books and 1,500 pamphlets on 
archaeology: the Geological Survey Library in Khartoum, 1905. 
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A committee is considering the provision of public libraries. There 
are now three small public and semi-public libraries, at Wad Medani, 
Omdurman and Khartoum. School, subscription and club libraries, 
etc. exist, all showing signs of great potential development. 


383 

Some Libraries and Library Problems in Finland 
Karl Emerik Olsoni 

Spec. Libs., July—August 1950, XLI: 6, 206—211. 

Standards of reading, education and book production in Finland 
are high. War and reconstruction made more widely appreciated 
the vital importance of libraries. The Library of the Finland Insti- 
tute of Technology in Helsinki, 80,000 volumes, was lost through 
bombing. Replacement and filling of gaps are hampered by 
restricted funds, currency difficultes, lack of space, etc., in spite of 
generous help by the American Book Center and others. Inter- 
national co-operation is essential: the main co-operative tools are 
the printed catalogue of foreign accessions in the most important 
scientific libraries, published continuously, and the corresponding 
Swedish catalogue. Co-operation between the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and the employment of microfilm and photostat, are effective 
and speedy. National bibliographies are of high quality; all the 
major scientific and special libraries publish weekly or monthly 
accession lists. The Finnish problem is utmost selectivity. The 
main technical and scientific serials, some published in both Finnish 
and Swedish, print abstracts or references, generally in English, 
classified by the U.D.C. and available in card form. Finland’s main 
libraries are: the University of Helsinki Library, the National 
Copyright Library, including the “‘ Fennica,” Finnish material, the 
Foreign Literature, Slavic and Manuscript Departments: the 
Students Union Library, 100,000 volumes, in Helsinki: the Finland 
Institute of Technology, several University libraries and the Library 
at Keskuslaboratorio, a research library for the wood working 
industries. A Central Technical Library Committee has been set 
up to investigate the problems of technical libraries. The Finnish 
Association for Documentation includes special librarians, research 
engineers and administrators. A state committee is making a 
survey of library organization and of the library problems of scien- 
tific, university and institute libraries. 


384 
Statistics of Library Service in Illinois 1949—1950 
Illinois Libs., Sept. 1950, XXXII: 7. 

The issue is devoted to a report on all aspects of library service, 
and is interesting, not only for its information, but also as an example 
of the presentation of library statistical material, illustrated by dis- 


tribution diagrams. 
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LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


385 
Einige Gedanken zum Farmington Plan 
[Some thoughts on the Farmington Plan] 


G. v. Busse 
Nach. f. Wissen. Bib., Sept. 1950, III: 9, 133—140. 

The Plan is concerned with “ research material ” excluding e.g. 
American literature already well supplied in American libraries, and 
literature whose purchase would present practical difficulties, e.g. 
publications not in Roman type. The vagueness of the term 
“* research literature ” is at once weakness and strength. The selec- 
tion is made from the books themselves in the country of origin, by 
a local bookseller, with a librarian as adviser, in all countries except 
France, where the Bibliotheque Nationale, because of the copyright 
deposit, is responsible for selection and dispatch. Experience will, 
in time, fill any gaps. Details of the first two years’ work are given 
in the Farmington Plan Letters and the Minutes of the Association of 
Research Libraries. The relatively high initial expenses shown are 
no criteria in this experimental stage. The American scheme for 
special collections was adapted from the Library of Congress cata- 
logue: it allows subjects to overlap. Dating from the second year 
of the Plan, books have been sent direct to individual American 
libraries, except in special cases. Collective purchasing needs 
central cataloguing. The printing of lists of purchases under the 
Plan is now under discussion, for the information of all libraries. 
The same policy is followed with the Géttingen central catalogue of 
foreign literature, the indispensable tool for accessions of foreign 
literature for the newly-established exchange and purchase bureau 
of the “ Notgemeinschaft”” and also for the libraries themselves. 

(The first part of this article appeared in Nach. f. Wissen. Bib., 
No. 6, p. 86). | 





J.S.A. 
386 
Acquisitions Policy—Deposits 
Midw. Inter-Lib. Center Newsl., 30 Nov. 1950, No. 13. Appendix. 

Guiding Principles on the acquisitions policy of the Midwest 
Inter-Library Center have been adopted by the Advisory Committee 
of Librarians. Regarding deposits, items or collections are accept- 
able for deposit if they are not widely held among participating 
libraries, if they have value in terms of the research purposes of the 
region or if they are little used. The Center may limit deposits on 
account of lack of space, or may take items not otherwise acceptable 
for the sake of preserving them for the region, completing 
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collections, etc. It will purchase items that are not otherwise 
readily available, that have research value or are little used. Dupli- 
cation will be avoided. Similar policy governs the acceptance of 
gifts. The Library will have regard to any specialised collections 
within the area. 


387 
Just What is a Regional Cooperative Library ? 
Lib. J., 1 Sept. 1950, LXXV: 15, 1365, 1369—1372. 

The basic function of a regional co-operative library, namely, 
the care of local holdings of little-used research books, is extended 
to include the preservation of rare research material, maintenance of 
a union catalogue, a catalogue card service, book lending service, a 
reproducing agency and a reading room for readers. A regional 
co-operative library can solve many problems of storage. Among 
books listed as little used are old newspapers, runs of obscure 
periodicals, learned society reports, obsolete texts or technical books 
and books in minor languages. The library should take special 
_ collections in limited fields, making them available to the region, on 
the understanding that their identity is preserved, should act as an 
exchange organization among regional libraries and should plan 
=" discarding duplicates and microfilming books of least 
value. 


388 
International Lending of Books 


S. P. L. Filon 
Brit. Bk. News, Oct. 1950, No. 122, 667—673. 


The German system of inter-library lending, based on a union 
catalogue of books in German learned libraries, dates from the turn 
of the present century. Later, the Library of Congress began the 
compilation of its union catalogue of books in the more important 
U.S.A. libraries. In England, the Central Library for Students, 
created in 1916, became the official centre of interlending as the 
N.C.L. in 1931, and began to act as the clearing-house for loans 
between the Regional Library Systems, each of which compiled a 
catalogue of the books in the co-operating libraries in its area. The 
need for international documentation was expressed by the Inter- 
national Institute of Documentation at Brussels in 1895. The 
Institut de Coopération Intellectuelle, set up by the League of 
Nations, did much to foster inter-library co-operation by publishing 
information regarding institutions in member countries, from which 
locations of books could be obtained. In 1935, IFLA considered 
rules of procedure for international loan. The first organized 
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scheme of international lending in this country was sponsored by 
the Joint Standing Committee on Library Co-operation of the 
Association of University Teachers. In 1931, the N.C.L. took over 
the duty of acting as a clearing house for inter-university loans. 
IFLA finally devised an acceptable scheme of international 
lending : requests pass through two clearing houses, the N.C.L. in 
Great Britain and a central, often the national, library in other 
countries. Details are given regarding working procedure and the 
difficulties involved in postal charges between countries; the 
British Council has given valuable aid in this and other connections. 
Germany is now again the chief client ; her library systems are being 
re-organised following wartime disruption. Contacts with the 
Danubian and other Eastern European countries are being re- 
established. The U.S.A. gives cordial help, particularly with the 
supply of microfilms. 


389 
The UNESCO Book Coupon Scheme 


Humphrey Tenby 
Brit. Bk. News, Nov. 1950, No. 123, 738—743. 

The UNESCO Book Coupon is an international currency or 
book voucher for the purchase of books, periodicals, photocopies, 
etc. Such a scheme implies a “ hard” currency backing, including 


a certain amount available for the issue of free coupons to countries 
which suffered from the war. There are at present nineteen par- 
ticipating countries: (i) as suppliers and purchasers of books, 
(ii) as suppliers of books only, (iii) as purchasers of books only. 
Coupons are intended to serve the needs of individuals as well as 
institutions. The scheme has recently been extended to cover 
scientific material and educational, scientific and cultural films. 
— A gives the addresses of distributing bodies and Appendix 
B details of the arrangements for the acceptance of orders in the 
various countries. 


(See also Abstract No. 216) 


NATIONAL AND GOVERNMENTAL LIBRARIES 


39° 
La Bibliothéque des Nations Unies 4 Lake Success 


(The Library of the United Nations at Lake Success) 
Denise Ravage 
Rev. of Doc., Sept. 1950, XVII: 5, 124—133. 

The U.N. Library, whose first duty is to provide the Secretariat, 
delegations and other official groups with ready access to important 
documents, is being developed not as a book repository but as a 
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centre of documentation. A committee of experts has recommended 
co-operative measures on the following lines: (i) regular exchange 
of official publications, (ii) publication of topographical catalogues, 
based on standard rules of official publications, (iii) a standard 
subject index of documents and publications, (iv) measures to avoid 
duplication in acquisitions and services, (v) establishment of a 
collective catalogue of UNO and special institutions, (vi) mainten- 
ance of a central register of bibliographical work\and research. 
UNO has undertaken to publish a complete detailed list of its docu- 
ments, followed by a subject index. monthly classified index of 
documentation is already being published. The internal organisa- 
tion is divided into the Section for Preparation, Acquisition, Cata- 
loguing, etc., and the Reference and Documentation Section. The 
latter provides a Reader’s Advisory Service, a Department Library 
Service and an Index Service. 
G.K.S. 


(See also Abstract No. 16) 


391 

The Strength By Which We Live 
Luther H. Evans 

A.L.A. Bull., Oct. 1950, XLIV: 9, 339—345. 


The Library of Congress is distinguished from other national 
libraries by its close integration with the American library movement 
and the A.L.A.: its ey has been to serve fellow institutions as 
well as local clientele. Cutter’s Rules were chosen as the basis of 
the Library of Congress rules primarily because they were the most 
used by U.S. librarians. The loan of books and the catalogue cards 
service were initiated in 1901—2. The basis was laid for a union 
catalogue that would unite all the major library collections into a 
national collection. Acquisition and other policy is determined by 
relationship to the national interest, e.g. the microfilming pro- 
grammes and loaning of microfilms have given American institutions 
and scholars access to rare foreign materials. The challenge to 
faith to-day does not come from arms alone. To meet it, we must 
(i) ensure that the major research libraries have strong and available 
national holdings in science, technology, etc., (ii), keep before the 
public an understanding of world issues, (iii) see that the routine 
work of the library is sound and will not falter under strain, (iv) take 
thought for safeguarding cultural treasures, and (v) continue to be 
a system of free libraries. 
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392 | 
. The Library of Congress: A Sesquicentenary Review: II 
The Organization of the Collections 
Dan Lacy 
Lib. Q., Oct. 1950, XX: 4, 235—258. 


In 1802, ten pages contained the entries for the 964 books and 
9 maps that then constituted the Library. Arrangement was by 
size, then accession number: collation was of the briefest. This 
pattern was maintained in the catalogues of 1804, 1808 and 1812. 
The 1815 catalogue marked an advance toward subject en 
Until 1849, alphabetical author indexes were supplemented by other 
indexes. The 1864 catalogue, published in 1869, under the direction 
of Ainsworth Spofford, marked the beginning of what should have 
been scholarly cataloguing, but the development of the collections 
overpowered efforts to organize them. The author catalogue 
perished in 1880: thereafter, the holdings record was a 5” <8”ms. 
catalogue for staff use, by authors, with analytics and cross-refer- 
ences. With the removal to the new building in 1897, the collec- 
tions were re-organized and an elaborate dictionary catalogue was 
designed to make possible an intensive reference service and free 
availability of holdings. (Details are given of the achievements of 
J. C. M. Hanson and Charles Martel). By 1940, the Library’s classi- 





fication scheme, based on the principles of Cutter’s Expansive 

Classification, was nearly complete : the achievement in organization 

and co-operative cataloguing was vast, but a crisis in cataloguin 

was at hand. In 1947, collective cataloguing was established, and 

in 1948, a system for A: cataloguing of materials of low 
a 


priority. The Asthor Catalog and the Subject Catalog are the two most 
comprehensive bibliographies of their kind, unrestricted as to source, 
form and subject. The publication of the Library’s subject headings 
was put on a more regular basis following the issuance in 1948 of 
the sth edition of the Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalog 
of the Library of Congress ; thereafter, monthly supplements have been 
issued. In addition to its central purpose of service to Congress, 
the Library is outstanding for (i) interdependence with other Ameri- 
can libraries, in catalogue service, reference, etc., (ii) contacts with 
scholarly groups, which have their own committees, e.g. the Com- 
mittee on Facilities of the Law Library of the Library of Congress, 
representing the American Bar Association, (iii) activity in inter- 
national matters, including co-operation with post-war rehabilitation _ 
of libraries; e.g. with the American Book Center, Inc. 


(Very great detail is given). 
(See Abstract No. 228) 











393 
The Library of Congress and the Hispanic-American Field 


Arthur E. Gropp { 
A.L.A. Bull., Oct. 1950, XLIV: 9, 358—9. 


In 1848, the Librarian of Congress was authorized to purchase 
the constitutions and laws of Mexico. In 1897, through the Foreign 
Service Department of State, many acquisitions were made, and in 
1898, with the outbreak of the Spanish-American war, further 
attention was directed to Latin America. Numerous private col- 
lections have been left in custody of the Library, and bequests have 
enabled the acquisition of books, copying of archives, etc. The 
Library established a Consultantship in Spanish and Portuguese 
Literature in 1929. Other Hispanic interests include folk music and 
official publications of governments in the Latin American countries. 
The Hispanic Foundation, 1939, aimed to co-ordinate Hispanic 
activities, build up comprehensive collections, compile an Hispanic 
catalogue, collect an extensive photographic archive and co-operate 
in the preservation and dissemination of rare and unpublished 
documents of their history and culture. The Handbook of I.atin 
American Studies, prepared by the Hispanic Foundation, is edited in 
Washington. The Library is participating in the organization of 
courses in library science, e.g. in Havana, Cuba, under the auspices 
of the Sociedad Econémica y Amigos del Pais. (See Abstract No. 378) 


394 
The Library of Congress as a Bibliographic Center 


Keyes D. Metcalf 
A.L.A. Bull., Oct. 1950, XLIV: 9, 352—4. 


The first stage in the creation of the Library of Congress as a 
bibliographical centre and clearing house for the United States was 
the initiation of the distgibution of Library of Congress catalogue 
cards and the installation of depository catalogues in many insti- 
tutions. The Union Catalogue was developed in the 1920’s and 
bibliographical collections built up. The reprinting in book form 
of Library of Congress cards made a record of the basic collections 
more widely available. Book-form supplements are keeping the 
record up to date, and publication of the subject catalogue has just 
— The new descriptive cataloguing rules have been simplified, 
an iments are in progress on a simplified treatment of materials 
of secondary importance. Problems of — 2 and abstracting 
are under consideration. Recommendations of the Library of 
Congress Planning Committee in 1946 emphasised that the Library 
re d undertake leadership in the international bibliographical 

eld. 
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395 
The Library of Congress and American Scholarship 


Ralph Henry Gabriel 
A.L.A. Bull., Oct. 1950, XLIV: 9, 349—351. 


Many of the leading figures in the founding of the American 
nation were men of books as well as of affairs, such as Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, James Madison. American civilization of 
the eighteenth century was characterized by. libraries, notably the 
early college libraries, the Library Company of Philadelphia and 
many individual private libraries. In 1800, the beginning of the 
Congress Library for use in the making of the people’s laws, was a 
natural development. After the destruction of this small collection, 
the library of Thomas Jefferson was brought to Washington in 1815 
and became the nucleus of the new Library of Congress. In the 
romantic revival of the early nineteenth century the Library of 
Congress had no part: a new era began in 1865, with the passing of 
the copyright law plus the transfer of important groups of papers on 
early American history from the Smithsonian Institution. After 
the Civil War, the Library grew with the country. The purchase in 
1867 of the Peter Force collection of early Americana was evidence 
of an informed policy of acquiring source materials for the use of 
scholars. In the twentieth century, the Library has manifested the 
two influences of nationalism and scholarship, working closely with 
the American Historical Association. Its American materials, the 
Orientalia, Hispanic collection, etc. are national treasures. 


396 
The Library of Congress 


Milton E. Lord 


A.L.A. Bull., Oct. 1930, XLIV: 9, 346—8. Photo. 


Relations with Congress have been of the utmost importance to 
_ American librarianship. (i) Its great Legislative Reference Service 
has enabled good administrative relations with the Congress. (ii) It 
has been a workshop for scholars through the availability of its great 
collections. (iii) It has assumed national leadership in library 
matters, and (iv) international leadership in the library field, notably 
in its co-operation with UNESCO, etc. (v) It is a stronghold of 
professional librarianship, in the democracy, quality and progressive- 
ness of its administration. (vi) It has maintained close relationship 
with the American Library Association and has participated in its 
activities and programmes. 
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397 

The Youngest National Library in the World 
Adnan Otiiken 

Libri, 1950, I: 2, 171—2. Illus. 

Preliminary work toward the National Library began in April, 
1946: through the good offices of a private society, it came into 
existence in August, 1948, but the official Act to confirm its estab- 
lishment has not yet been passed. The temporary premises, though 
not built as a library, are satisfactory pending the new building which 
is to be erected in Ankara. At the beginning of 1950, stock was 
132,000 volumes and staff numbered 30, of whom 19 were graduates : 
the main reading room has 250 seats and there are two smaller rooms. 
The Library will collect (i) mss. and microfilms of all mss. in the 
country, (ii) microfilms of mss. of Turkish culture elsewhere, (iii) all 
Turkish works in Arabic script, 1729—1928, (iv) all Turkish works 
in Latin characters since 1928, pia gt a copyright law, (v) scien- 
tific publications in foreign languages, (vi) maps and atlases, (vii) 
music, (viii) all Turkish phonograph records and films. The micro- 
film and photocopy machinery is almost complete. The Library 
will lend its cultural films to schools. 


398 


Government Libraries 
A. J. Walford 


Lib. Assn. Rec., Nov. 1950, LIT: 11, 410—415. 

A survey of the organization, finance and aims of government 
libraries, their work as sources of information and their classification 
schemes, with particular reference to some of the government 
libraries of London, the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum Library, the British Museum (Natural History), the Science 
Museum Library, the various Ministry libraries, the Whitehall 
group, the Foreign Office, Colonial Office, Board of Trade libraries, 
etc., etc. Details are given of the activities of the Circle of State 
Librarians, revived in 1947. 


399 

The U.S. Navy Library System 

R. Finley Delaney 

Spec. Libs., Oct. 1950, XLI: 8, 277—281, 301. 

A chart shows the chain of Navy authorities served by more than 
twenty libraries, including the Naval Research Laboratory Library, 
the Naval Ordnance Library, the Model Basin Taylor Library, etc. 
Inadequate building space makes impossible the centralisation of the 
system. Usually the libraries do not serve the general public: the 
Office of Navy Records and Library, with its component Public 
Information Library, has the closest public contact. Navy Records, 
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the Main Navy Library, founded in 1882, holds about 146,000 
volumes, 18,000 pamphlets, and 200 current periodicals on naval 
history, science, etc., with a special collection on world navies. A 
technical library was established in 1944, to aid the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, emphasis being on education, statistics, psychology 
and personnel administration. Stock is approximately 1,600 books, 
9,000 pamphlets, 50 current periodicals. Most Navy libraries use a 
modified Library of Congress classification: the Library of the 
Judge Advocate General, the Navy’s law reference service, uses the 
Yale University and Columbia University Law Library Schemes. 
The Naval Observatory Library, 1843, contains 49,000 volumes on 
astronomy, mathematics, etc. including a valuable series of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century science books, and six incunabula. The 
Hydrographic Office Library, 1861, holds 18,000 volumes on foreign 
sailing directions, naval science, oceanography, etc. The Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery Library, 1894, has about 4,000 volumes of 
medical textbooks, reports, etc. and the set of the Navy Medical 
Bulletin. The Bureau of Aeronautics Library serves industrial 
research projects, naval researchers and selected students. The 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Library, 1926, a basic collection of 
some 10,000 volumes, serves the entire National Defence Establish- 
ment. The Bureau of Ordnance Library, 1912, a selected collecton 
of some 6,000 volumes on science and ordnance, 80,000 scientific 
and technical reports and 150 current periodicals, works closely with 
the Bureau, but also gives a nation-wide reference service. The 
Bureau of Yards and Docks and Bureau of Slips Libraries are con- 
cerned primarily with construction design and engineering. 
(Details of each library service are given) 


400 
Notes on a State Legal Library (5) 
W. J. Wakeling 
State Lib., Summer & Autumn 1950, Il: § and 6. 

Year Books were issued in a continuous series from Edward I 
to Richard III, were intermittent during Henry VII and Henry VIII, 
and ended about 1535. They constitute the only first-hand accounts 
of legal doctrine laid down by the Judges of mediaeval England. 
Notable are the editions of 1687, covering 1293—1536 in ten folio 
volumes and of 1866—1911, covering the same period, in eighteen 
octavo volumes. Collections of reports by individual compilers 
are numerous, e.g. “ Dyer’s Reports,” 1550—1582, and “ Plowden’s 
Reports,” 1550—1580. The Law Reports began publication in 
1865. Arrangement is sectional, e.g. Probate Reports, Common 
Law Series, cery, etc., sub-divided as necessary. Each volume 
is presented on a uniform system, with an index at the end. Their 
careful cataloguing, binding, lettering and ordered arrangement in a 
state legal library are justified by their continual use. 
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401 
La Biblioteca Mexicana 
[The Mexican Library] 
Jorge Ignacio Rubio Mafié 
Bib. Gen., Jan.—June 1950, II: 5, 23—25 

The Library, opened in December 1947, in Madrid, was designed 
to encourage Mexican studies in Spain, as a memorial to Cortés on 
the fourth centenary of his death. There had hitherto been no 
Mexican cultural centre. The Library forms part of the d ent 
of modern culture of the Biblioteca General and now holds more 
than 2,000 volumes, principally on history, art and literature. A 


collection of law, philosophy and science is being developed. 
A.M.W. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
See also Abstract No. 522 


402 
De Verhouding van de Centrale of Universiteitsbibliotheek tot 
de Instituutsbibliotheken 


[The relation of the central or university library to the department 
libraries] 

A. Kessen 

Bibliotheekleven, Nov. 1950, XXXV: 11, 325—337. 

This problem has troubled university librarians for many decades, 
in Germany, America and Scandinavia as well as in Holland. Little 
progress has been made owing to (i) the complicated nature of the 
— (ii) the fact that many university librarians have been pro- 

essors devoting only part time to the library, (iii) the lack of under- 
standing by departmental chiefs of the relation of a depattmental 
library to the university, (iv) lack of financial means and bookstock 
accommodation. In America, departmental library buildings have 
usually been built around a single campus in each university, but in 
European cities, they are often scattered. In the purchasing, 
accessioning, cataloguing, classification and lending of books, 
centralization is highly desirable. In Holland, centralization 
of administration and ordering is prescribed by article 5 of 
the regulations of 1935. The provision of central reading rooms 
in the university library,where books from all the departments can 
be read, and uniformly educated and trained staff are further desiderata 


very seldom found. 
C.C.B. 
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403 
The Organisation of Departmental and Other Libraries in the 


Universities of Great Britain 
Philip Ardagh | 
Librarian, Nov. 1950, XXXIX: 11, 283—4. 

Departmental libraries usually lack co-ordination and integration 
with the University Library. Measures suggested for their greater 
efficiency are (i) the appointment of a Gall-cimne liaison officer to 
otganize and supervise the administration of all departmental 
libraries, (ii) the allocation of funds for each department to be decided 
by the University Library Committee in consultation with the 
Librarian, (iii) departmental cataloguing and accounting to be cen- 
tralised in the University Library, thus avoiding unnecessary dupli- 
cation of purchases, (iv) departmental stock to be entered in the 
Catalogue on different coloured cards, noting any differences in 
departmental classifications. The duties of the liaison officer would 
include (a) cataloguing, classification and arrangement of books, 
provision of an author card catalogue in the departments and cards 
for the University Library catalogues, (b) maintenance of shelf 
catalogues and periodical checks, (c) instruction of departmental 
staff in routine work, (d) ordering and recording of books, periodicals 
and continuations, (e) supervision of binding and repairs, (f) financial 
accounts and (g) annual reports. The regulations adopted by 
Pennsylvania State College in 1933, indicative of the Librarian’s 
control over extraneous collections, are reproduced. 


| 
404 
Documents Reflecting Current Practices in Library Adminis- 
tration 


N. Orwin Rush 
Coll. and Res. Libs., Oct. 1950, XI: 4, 332—336. 


The executive office of College and Research Libraries is assembling 
a collection of significant documents reflecting current practices in 
college, university and reference libraries. Handbooks are of every 
size and shape, mimeographed or printed and sometimes punched 
for keeping in a notebook. Most of them include floor plans of the 
library, an explanation of the catalogue and classification and other 
information. Newsletters, acquisition lists and staff bulletins are 
usually mimeographed or lithoprinted, designed to acquaint staff and 
faculty members with new acquisitions, news and information on 
subjects of general interest. Some libraries have issued pamphlets 
or monographs describing their special collections. (A list of 
special surveys and reports is given). Bibliographies are frequently 
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compiled in connection with courses or special collections. Among 
the less usual items are reports on library buildings, organization 
charts, instruction sheets, self-surveys, special reports, etc. 


(Some actual items are named). 


495 

The Reference Function of the Lamont Library 
Morrison C. Haviland 

Coll. and Res. Libs., Oct. 1950, XI: 4, 369—371, 376. 


The reference function is defined as guidance in the efficient use 
of the general collection, interpretation of its content and main- 
tenance of an up-to-date ready reference stock. Emphasis in the 
Library is upon making contact between the students and the books : 
books are on all sides, on open access, together with the current 
periodicals in each subject field. The Library’s educational policy 
requires that the staff give direction to sources in reference work. 
Enquiries arise from curiosity, class work, papers, theses, debates, 
etc. The principles governing the selection of materials for the 
reference stock were both general and specific, designed to provide a 
working collection for undergraduates. As one of some 75. libraries 
in the university, Lamont relies on special libraries to supply special- 
ised works. 


(See also Abstracts Nos. 20, 21, 104). 


406 
Training Students in the Use of Libraries 


R. S. Hutton 
Univ. Q., August 1950, IV: 1, 389—392. 

The value of libraries as a remedy for over-specialisation has been 
recognised more in the United States than in Britain. University 
courses should be given to teach the use of libraries, which will help 
to develop initiative in acquiring knowledge, and perhaps enable 
young graduates to find occupations outside the limits of their 
speciality. 

1DD.J.F. 
4°7 
College Library Service to Alumni 
David R. Watkins 
Minnesota Libs., Dec. 1950, XVI: 8, 230—233. 
In their service to former graduates Minnesota college librarians 


are hampered by lack of time and funds. Their first duty is to the 
faculty and students. Public libraries frequently do not supply the 
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books required in post-graduate study, and some provision for this 
phase oy rae ucation is desirable. There have been attempts, 
e.g. by the University of Michigan and by Vassar to provide 
Reading Lists and Conferences. The conclusion drawn is that the 
sphere of duties of college librarians should be widened to cover 
service to alumni. 


408 

The Charles Hayden Memorial Library 
Vernon D. Tate 

Coll. and Res. Libs., Oct. 1950, XI: 4, 367—8. 


The new building is the third location of the Library of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. ‘‘ Timely, convenient and 
efficient service” is the aim: nine branches have been established 
near the departments they serve, stock is rigorously scrutinized and 
the latest developments in documentation control and use are 
employed. Stock is approximately 450,000. No effort has been 
spared to make the Library comfortable and attractive. 


(See alsé Abstract No. 232). 


4°09 
The Vassariana Collection 


Dorothy A. Plum 
Coll. and Res. Libs., Oct. 1950, XI: 4, 353—4, 362. 


Vassar College is a typical undergraduate college, chartered in 
1861. The library collects books, pamphlets, periodicals and 
archivai and ephemeral material relating to the college, from college 
archives, trustees, faculty members, the alumnae and friends of the 
college, and by purchase. The collection is classified by a modified 
and expanded Decimal Classification, and the bulk of the collection 
is fully catalogued. A chronological file is maintained and the 
uncatalogued parts of the collection have author and/or subject 
finding lists. Indexes to periodicals, vertical files of ephemeral 
material, ae of faculty and alumnae publications and 
two series of scrapbooks are all kept up-to-date, and an information 
file is compiled for ready reference. Items are housed according to 
type: the rarer items are restored and mounted on silk, linen or 
photo-mount, unique and fragile ones are copied by photographic 
methods. 
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410 
The Fogg Museum Library 
E. Louise Lucas + 


Harvard Lib. Bull., Autumn 1950, IV: 3, 339—350. Plan. Photos. 


As Harvard University has no one centre for fine arts research, 
one of the chief aims of the Fogg Museum Library administration 


has been co-ordination with other Harvard libraries. The Fogg. 


Museum Library itself holds approximately 25,000 books, 175,000 
catalogued photographs, 65,000 lantern slides. Practically all the 
holdings of all the arts libraries are recorded in the union catalogue 
of the Harvard University Library in Widener. The use of illus- 
trative material in fine arts teaching, featured by Harvard University, 
led to the fusion between the department of fine arts and the Fogg 
Art Museum. Library policy has been to buy freely for under- 
graduate needs. Special collections include Conservation and rest- 
oration of paintings, Oriental art, Drawings and Prints. The John 
Nicholas Brown annual bequest, 1930—1935, enabled the bulk 
buying of photographs from exhibitions, private collections, etc. 
Space, both for stock and students, remains a problem. 


4Il | 

The Development of a Regional History Collection at Cornell 
University 

Edith M. Fox 

Coll. and Res. Libs., Oct. 1950, XI: 4, 350—353. 


The collection, begun in 1942, was incorporated as a department 
of the library in 1948. From the outset, its purpose was to stimulate 
interest in the culture and way of life of past generations in the region 
round New York State. The background of Cornell proved advan- 
tageous, since it sprang from an indigenous “ people’s college move- 
ment,” and had a sphere of interest among people eager to assist in 
creating an historical research centre. Material is collected by 
means of publicity and personal contact. Purchase of MSS. from 
dealers is made occasionally. By July 1949, holdings amounted to 
2,997,582 items, representing all aspects of regional life, in addition 
to about 150,000 issues of newspapers, some rare and unique. 
Microfilming is in progress. Research interest in the collection 
depends on adequate processing and analyzing of the material, a 
card-index and print ides, and on co-operation between staff 
and other departments of the university, other institutions, agencies 
and individuals. 
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412 
The Classical Libraries at Harvard 


Herbert Bloch 
Harvard Lib. Bull., Autumn 1950, IV: 3, 399—403. 


The mid-nineteenth century saw the beginnings of a depart- 
mental book collection in Classics enriched by the bequest of the 
Thomas Kemper Davis Library of classical literature and by an 
endowment fund given by the Hon. Stephen Salisbury. In 1887, 
the Greek Department held 155 volumes. There were also 2,698 . 
Greek and 500 Latin texts for use in examinations, which were later 
combined with the Tutorial Library in Sever. Stock in June 1950, 
was 3,423 Greek and 1,266 Latin texts in Sever. The Classical 
Library grew with the policy of decentralization and by bequests 
and gifts of many kinds, notably the Herbert Weir Smyth Classical 
Library and Prof. Rand’s mediaeval Latin books, etc., until in 1941 
it held 5,844 volumes. 

(Details of bequests are given). 


455 
Investigations and Research Projects in the Field of College 
Libraries 


Maurice F. Tauber 

Coll and Res. Libs., Oct. 1950, XI: 4, 321—327. Bibliog. 

__ A review, in effect a descriptive list, of more than 100 research 
studies, during the past ten years, of problems both scholarly and 
practical concerning the liberal arts college library: foundations 
and historical backgrounds, general administrative problems, per- 
sonnel, finance, relation of faculty and curriculum, selection and 
acquisition, cataloguing, classification, reference, bibliography, etc. 


4ig 

The Library of the Institut Universitaire des Territoires d’Outre 
Mer, Anvers, Belgium 

F. Maenhaut 

Sch. Lib. Rev., Oct. 1950, V: New Series 2, 38—9. Photo. 


The Library, an auxiliary to the University Institute, holds 
15,000 volumes and 350 files of periodicals, arranged in general 
according to size. Atlases, dictionaries, in a etc. are in 
special sections, also the publications of scientific organizations, and 
bibliography. The Library is planned to facilitate study during 
the four-year training-course for colonial administration: the 
bibliographical section is well equipped with catalogues of the 
publications of outside agencies. : 
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415 

Erlangen University Library 
George Gray 

Lib. World, Oct. 1950, LIII: 604, 72—74. 


Erlangen, 20 kilometres from Niirnberg, is a University town of 
some 8,000 inhabitants. The Library, founded in 1743, is now 
being used more than ever before, but has had little money since the 
war. It contains about 500,000 volumes, 2,500 mss., 150 papyri, 
and 2,000 incunabula, and has become a repository for the treasures 
of the district, e.g. Erlangen songs, 1497—1515, the Ferdinand 
Neuberger Codex, a collection of coins from about 1373, etc. There 
is great pride in local and national literature, not only classic but 
modern German. Following the isolation of German libraries 
since about 1934, publications from the English-speaking world are 
eagerly acquired. 


416 
Ein neuer Weg zum Buch 
[An experiment in publicity] 
H. Grau 
B. u. B., 1950, No. 4, 106—7. 
In Linz, the University and the book trade have combined to 
advertise current literature. The public has been invited to attend 
gatherings for discussion where selections of books have been put 


on exhibition. Children’s books and humorous literature have so 
far been dealt with, and much interest was aroused. 


W.B. 
417 | ! 
De Bibliotheek van de Rijkstuinbouwschool te Vilvoorde 
IQlO—1950 
[The Library of the National School of Horticulture at Vilvoorde 
1910—1950] 


W. Coulommier 
Bibliotheekgids, May-June 1950, XXVI: 3, 58. 

The Library contains some 5,000 books and both file and current 
periodicals on horticulture, botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, 
economics, etc. and on the colonies, as there is a colonial department 
in the School. It is housed in one of the rooms of the School. The 
centre of the room is at present clear for study tables, but additional 
shelving may have to be érected in this space. Periodicals are kept 
in the gallery. There is an author catalogue and a subject catalogue 
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available in several typed copies and classified by the system used in 
the Institut International d’ Agriculture at Rome, a special application 
of the decimal system. Abstracting is in progress on a small scale. 
As there is no librarian, use of the Library by teachers and students 
is limited to two mornings a week. 


C.C.B. 


418 

Research Libraries in Sweden 

Carl Bjérkbom 

Lib. Assn. Rec., Nov. 1950, LIT: 11, 416—419. 

A review of the library buildings, organization, acquisition policy, 
cataloguing and classification, photo-copying services, interlending 
systems, etc. of (a) the depository libraries, the Royal Library of 
Stockholm and the university libraries of Uppsala, Lund and Géte- 
borg, (b) the university libraries, Uppsala, Lund, Stockholm and 
Goteborg, and (c) the special libraries, affiliated to educational 


institutions, academies, museums, state institutions and private 
associations. 


419 
Five Canadian College Libraries 

D. A. Redmond 

Coll. and Res. Libs., Oct. 1950, XI: 4, 355—362. 


The Colleges surveyed were Dalhousie University: University 
of King’s College, Halifax, Nova Scotia: Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia: Mount Allison University, Sackville, New 
Brunswick, University of New Brunswick, Fredericton. They 
were all founded between 1780 and 1840, and had libraries 
almost immediately; with voluntary, part-time librarians. About 
1915, full-time librarians began to be appointed, card catalogues 
were compiled and classification superseded fixed location. Special 
collections developed in the 1920’s. 1944—47 was an especially 
active period. Consideration of finances, staff and library resources 
leads to the conclusion that long-term development in well-defined 
directions is required, with inter-institutional agreement and 
avoidance of duplication in order to make the best use of 
funds. Detailed inspection of loan-slips showed that 75% of 
the students made no loans from the library in a given month, 10% 
borrowed one book, 5% two. Mean circulation per student 
during the month, for non-reserves, was 1.2. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


See also Abstracts Nos. 418, 446 
420 
Special Libraries in Australia 
P. Mander Jones (Ed.) 

Spec. Libs., July-August 1950, XLI: 6, 217—219, 234. 

The demands made on Australian research and industry during 
the war necessitated the establishment of many small specialised 
libraries, varying in kind and standard. The Australian Institute 
of Librarians has included an optional special libraries paper in its 
qualifying examination. The New South Wales Branch has set up 
a Special Libraries Committee with a view to inter-library liaison. 
The special library movement in Australia is in the making: but the 
special collection is highly developed. The Mitchell Library, 
Sydney, 1910, Australiana collection is particularly rich in manu- 
scripts, maps and engravings: here the staff are encoura to 
specialise in one department in addition to their general library 
experience. The Commonwealth National Library, Canberra, 
includes a collection of early voyages, maps and prints relating to 
the Pacific and works on early Australian history and literature, 
many in their original bindings. Since 1912, the Library has been 
enriched by copyright deposit of Australian publications, by the 
Cook manuscripts, the Alexander Dalrymple books and charts, the 
Gregory Mathews ornithological library, etc. The library has 
undertaken a publication projects, e.g. the Annual 
Catalogue of Australian Publications, 1936—. South Australian 
Archives, Adelaide, 1921, established as a department of the Public 
Library, is a working centre for historical research. Other collec- 
tions are the Victorian Historical Collection, Melbourne, the Oxley 
Memorial Library of Queensland, Brisbane, and the various society 
libraries. 


421 

De Bibliotheek van de Rijkslandbouwhogeschool te Gent en 
de Tijdschriften—administratie 

[The Library of the National Agricultural College at Ghent and the 
administration of periodicals] 

G. Genie 

Bibliotheekgids, Sept.-Oct., 1950, XXVI: 5, 99—102. Illus. Diagram. 

The Library was established with the College in 1919, but not 
until 1938 was a librarian appointed. It now has two bookstacks 
in the basement (about 3,000 meter run of shelving), and on the 
ground floor a periodicals reading room, a reference reading room, 
a catalogue and issue room, the librarian’s office and a workroom 
for the assistants. The periodicals collection occupies the whole 
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stackroom, comprising about 1,300 sets, both old and current: 379 
current journals are purchased and 394 received in exchange. 
Their administration is based on the Kardex system: the most 
important remain in the periodicals reading room. Classification is 
by U.D.C., and there are four catalogues for the use of readers : 
title, subject, classified and location. In the catalogue room, there 
is a main-word catalogue and one in which periodicals are classified 
by country and town of origin. The general subject catalogue of 
books contains also the periodicals. For the purpose of inter- 
library loans, a complete catalogue of periodicals in five languages 
was issued in 1949, and sent to all libraries willing to co-operate. 
A monthly list of accessions, etc. is issued free of charge, to all inter- 
ested. There is a great need for a union catalogue of scientific 
periodicals in Belgium. _ 


422 
French Library for Research in Education 


Neil H. Graham 
Wilson Lib. Bull., Sept. 1950, Section I, XXV: 1, 46—7. Photo. 

The Musée Pédagogique et Centre National de Documentation 
Pédagogique, Paris, 1879, is a centre for research in teaching 
methods and a museum of the history of the French public school 
system, under the administration of the Ministry of Education. 
Services comprise (i) a general library of public instruction, (ii) a 
central circulating library, (iii) a central service of screen projections 
of public school teaching, (iv) an office of information, (v) a service 
for organizing courses, lectures and educational meetings. The 
services of five educational bureaux are also available. The library, 
which holds about 125,000 books, 1,500 periodicals and a large 
number of brochures, etc., has special collections of scholarly books 
of the XV, XVI and XVII centuries, ancient works on the history 
of education, academic and departmental documents relating: to 
public teaching, a collection of French and foreign classics, etc. 


423 

The Newspaper Office Library 
Horace Thorogood 

Lib. Rev., Winter 1950, No. 96, 488—491. 

A newspaper library is a factory of information, which must be 
immediately available and accurate. The main stock consists of 
folders of cuttings, filed in drawers. Standard reference books are 
essential. The department of photographs is a library in itself. 
The Daily Telegraph Library contains some 750,000 folders of over 
1§,000,000 Cuttings, 4,000 to 5,600 being added daily. The Daily 
Mail Library has over 5,000 reference books and nearly half a million 
folders. Staff share the processes of cutting, sorting, filing and 
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indexing. The Times publishes its own index. Some newspapers 
run Information Bureaux. Cuttings are minutely indexed and 
multiplication of references makes for speed in producing inform- 
ation. Personal files of prominent persons are maintained. Files of 
serial books must be kept, e.g. the Annual Register and Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Dehates. The Times has installed a Kodak microfilm 
to overcome the space problem. 


424 

Fine Arts Libraries and Collections in Britain 
R. L. Colliscn 

J. of Doc., June 1950, VI: -2, 57—6o9. 

Fine arts collections in special, university, special departments of 
the great public libraries, trade and government information bureaux, 
together with their respective publications, catalogues, etc. are 
invaluable in information work. Pre-eminent are the British 
Museum Departments, the University Library at Cambridge, the 
Bodleian, the National Library of Ireland, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum Library, the Warburg Institute and the London University 
Library, including the Preedy Memorial Library of books on arch- 
aeology and art. The Courtauld Institute of Art has nearly 30,000 
volumes on the history of art, the London Library an important 
collection on archaeology and art including outstanding foreign 
periodicals and transactions of learned societies, and an oriental 
section. The City of Westminster Central Reference Library 
specialises in art under the Metropolitan Boroughs’ Joint Scheme for 
stock specialisation : other collections are in the National Library of 
Scotland, John Rylands Library and the public libraries of Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Birmingham, etc. The Royal Society of Arts 
specialises in the field of international and national exhibitions. 
Other specialised collections are in the Royal Academy and the Royal 
Scottish Academy libraries, the R.I.B.A., the Library of the Archi- 
tectural Association, the Ashmolean Museum Library, the sibrary of 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, the British Ceramic 
Research Association Library and Information Bureau, the Solon 
Ceramic Library, the library of the Textile Institute in Manchester, 
the Guildhall Library collection of basket-making, the St. Bride’s 
Institute Typographical Library and the library of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain. Of the many music collections, 
pre-eminent is the Library of the Royal College of Music: and of 
films, the British Film Institute Library. The British Drama League 
has some 70,000 volumes on the art of the theatre, the B.B.C. Refer- 
ence Library contains not only works on all aspects of broadcasting 
but on British and foreign drama. The Raymond Mander and Joe 
Mitchison Theatre Collection includes material of all kinds on ballet, 
opera and music-hall. : 

(Details of these and other collections are given). 
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425 
The Working of the Library of a Learned Society with par- 
ticular reference to the Library of the Institution of Civil 


Engineers 
H. C. Richardson ; 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Nov. 1950, LIT: 11, 419—422. 


A review, for the guidance of prospective workers in the field of 
special librarianship, of the clientele, lending and reference collec- 
tions, basic stock and accessions, especially periodical publications, 
the routine processes of cataloguing, classification, binding, compila- 
tion of bibliographies, etc. 


426 
Administratieve Hulpmiddelen voor de Bedrijfsbibliotheek 
[Administrative aids for the industrial library] 


A. F. M. Gommers 
Bibliotheekleven, Sept. 1950, XX XV: 9, 270—275. 

A discussion (mainly a summary of English and American 
literature on the subject) of the advantages and disadvantages of 
various types of equipment for an industrial library such as that of 
the Royal Shell Laboratory at Amsterdam, including shelves, the 
storage of loose material of various kinds, boxes, portfolios, storage 
of microfilms and patent specifications, card catalogues and drawers, 


Kardex systems, etc. 
C.C.B. 


427 

Business Libraries in the Netherlands 
Gerda M. van Andel 

Spec. Libs., July-August 1950, XLI: 6, 214—216, 235. 

Dutch trade and industry has only recently recognised the value 
of literature research. Dutch libraries have primarily served scien- 
tific, cultural and recreational purposes. A few separate libraries, 
e.g. those of the Netherlands Transportation Association, the Associ- 
ation for the Building Industry, the Indonesian Institute, etc. are 
affiliated with the Special Library Section of the Netherlands 
Association of Librarians. The only public business library, the 
Commercial Library at Amsterdam, founded in 1919 after the 
English model, has been hampered by financial difficulties. The 
Economic Information Service, re-organized in 1936, had important 
consequences in business documentation. Its library now holds 
over 800 Dutch and foreign trade directories, oyer 1,800 current 
periodicals, and yearbooks, encyclopaedias, dictionaries, codes, etc. 
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totalling about 2,000, with a main library on social-economic 
subjects amounting to about 45,000 books. The legislation and 
Statistics section contains trade statistics of all kinds. Classification 
by U.D.C., indexing and abstracting services, photographic repro- — 
duction, a weekly bibliography of important articles, a monthly 
acquisition list, etc. enable an efficient documentation service to be 
maintained. Bibliographical information is provided by post on 
request. Acquisition policy since the war has widened to include 
material on foreign economic conditions, world markets, etc. 


428 

De Practizijnsbibliotheek 

[The Advocates Library] [Amsterdam] 

M. Vermaas 

Bibliotheekleven, Sept. 1950, XXXV: 9, 241—269. 

“* Practizijns ” is an XVIII century name for practising barristers. 
The Practizijns-Societeit, founded by the Amsterdam barristers in 
1837, had a small library, which, after many vicissitudes, was re- 
organised, under a new librarian, in 1930. It now holds about 
22,000 volumes on jurisprudence, and has an alphabetical author 
catalogue, classified catalogue, shelf-list and title catalogue of theses. 
Work is progressing on a subject card index to periodical articles and 
to contributions occurring in bundles of essays. A documentation 
is being built up, on'cards, of answered enquiries. There are some 
XVII, XVIII and XIX century books, some of them rarities. Lists 
of accessions are published several times a year in the Mededeling- 
enblad van de Amsterdamse Balie. The premises are not ideal, and they 
are used also as a club for the Society. Smoking and coffee-drinking 
are allowed in the Library and a notice reads “ Study here hard, but 
speak very softly ” ! 

C.C.B. 


429 
The Technical Literature Service in Norway 


Gunvor Hannisdal 
Spec. Libs., July-August 1950, XLI: 6, 212—213, 235. 

The scientific-technical libraries in Norway are expanding and 
co-ordinating under the Norway Scientific Technical Research 
Council. The scheme builds upon technical library centres in 
Trondheim, Oslo and Bergen. The Norwegian Institute of Tech- 
nology, Trondheim, 1912—1913, the most important technical 
library in Norway, holds 125,000 volumes, about 800 current 
periodicals, modern photographic and microfilm equipment, etc. 
and has subordinate to it about thirty institute libraries of 10,000 to 
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100,000 volumes each. Oslo Technical Library, founded in 1785, 
Was re-organised about 1900 after American methods. Oslo 
University and Bergen Technical Library, 1948, stress periodical 
indexes and abstract publications. Many research libraries are 
connected with the paper, canning and fishing industries. The 
Patent Office Library, 1877, has an important technical library, 
subscribing to about 300 periodicals, which gives service on all 
matters of patents and inventions and has a photostat service. Trade 
and economy are covered by the Library of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, 1905, of about 100,000 volumes and 750 current periodicals. 
Bibliographical tools, photoreproduction and microfilm are being 
stressed. A complete union catalogue is needed, but an exchange 
system of catalogue cards is in progress. 


430 

Forskningsbibliotekene 1949—50 
[The scholarly libraries] [Norway] 
Wilhelm Munthe 


Bok og Bib., Oct. 1950, XVII: 5, 263—270. 

On the whole, research libraries in Norway have overcome the 
difficulties resulting from the war. Business and technical libraries, 
so important to the country’s industries, lag behind, with a few 


exceptions. Devaluation has had a bad effect on the special libraries’ 
subscriptions to foreign periodicals. 


431 

Staatsdiens-Biblioteke 

{Civil Service Libraries] 

S. J. Kritzinger 

S. Afr. Libs., Oct. 1950, XVIII: 2, 41—45. 


In 1944, the grading and conditions of service of librarians in 
the South African Civil Service were fixed for the first time. The 
first step was a Civil Service inspection of a number of departmental 
libraries in Pretoria, Stellenbosch, Johannesburg and elsewhere. 
Soon after, the Centlivre Commission began its work and a few 
senior librarians presented to it a carefully compiled memorandum. 
As a result, librarians were recognised as a professional group, and 
professional qualifications were demanded for entry into it. Further 
reforms have been carried through, and the present position is 
summarised in tabular form. Equations are given between the 
qualifications of the S.A.L.A. and those of the Universities of Cape 
Town and Pretoria. 

C.C.B. 








432 

Las Bibliotecas Especiales. Estudio particular de las del 
Consejo 

[Special Libraries. A special study of those of the Council of Scien- 
tific Research] 


A. Tortajada 
Bib. Gen., Jan.—June 1950, Il: 5, 3—16. 


Special libraries have developed rapidly during the twentieth 
century, particularly in the U.S.A., Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Finland and Sweden: three outstanding special libraries are the 
Army Medical Library, U.S.A., the Agricultural Library, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Science Museum Library, Great 
Britain. In Spain, the universities, faculties, societies, academies, 
technical schools and the Army and Navy all have libraries: the 
present lack of co-operation between them may be remedied by the 
Direccién General de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, (Spanish 
Library Association). The Council of Scientific Research has 95 
Institutes and Research Centres covering the whole field of human 
knowledge. Each Institute has its own special library in the larger 
cities : among the more important is the Menéndez y Pelayo Centre, 
which has eleven Institutes concerned with Literature, History and 
Art. The co-ordinating centre of all the libraries is the Biblioteca 
General, modelled to a large extent on Aslib. Greater co-ordination 
of service is needed, increased funds and a central catalogue. 

3 A.M.W. 


433 

Uber Eisenbahnbibliotheken. I Die Bibliothek der Schweiz- 
erischen Bundesbahnen 

[About Railway Libraries. I Library of the Swiss Railways] 

Theo Martignoni 

Nach. d. V. Sch. B., Sept. 1950, No. 5, 121—124. 


The Special Library (Fachbibliothek) of the Swiss Railways 
occupies a unique position among government libraries becguse of 
the important part played by the railways in the life of the nation : 
though not a public library, 4,500 of its 13,000 users belong to the 
ublic. Inter-lending between the Library, public and government 
braries and foreign railway libraries, amounts to over 1,000 annually. 
The two functions of the Library are (i) to serve the public and 
(ii) to provide an information service for specialists on the staff of 
the “eum administration. Issues of books and periodicals in 
1949 were 17,500: this figure represents only useful material selected 
for enquirers by the staff. The catalogue cards include extracts 
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from reviews and lists of contents to reveal the full usefulness of 
books and periodicals. Lists of accessions are circulated to interested 
personnel. 


(Later articles will describe contacts with railway libraries in 


other countries). 
U es W e 


434 
Die Aufstellung und Signierung der Bucher in der Haupt- 
Bibliothek der CIBA 


[Arrangement and notation of books in the Headquarters of CIBA] 
Erika Jenny 
Nach. d. V. Sch. B., Sept. 1950, No 5, 124—128. 


The Headquarters Library of CIBA laid down the following 
aims at its re-organization two years ago: (a) clear arrangement of 
books according to the needs of users, (b) independence of notation 
from shelves or stands, (c) quick tracing of wanted literature without 
the use of the catalogue. The stock was separated into periodicals, 
books, lists of patents, etc. Books and periodicals are divided 
into nine classes, and Handbooks and Dictionaries. Every class is 
distinguished by a colour. Guide cards to the classes, in the repre- 
sentative colours, show the name of the class in white lettering and 
the division in black. No numerical or alphabetical notation is 
used. The method is comprehensible, colourful and neat. In 
place of a book issued is put a carbon stating the reader’s name and 
date of issue. 

U.W. 


435 
Amerikanske Forretningsbiblioteker 


[American Business Libraries] 


Eva Knudsen 
Bogens Verden, Oct. 1950, XXXII: 6, 281—286. Photo. 


Understanding of the value of a library in big bysiness concerns, 
banks, insurance companies, factories, etc. is still growing in the 
U.S. A business library must consist of reference ks, diction- 
aries, encyclopaedias, statistical works, books on the specialised 
work-of the business, reports, pamphlets, periodicals, cuttings, etc. 
In New York, the Dun and Bradstreet Library, an Information 
Centre for all special libraries and business concerns, and the Special 
Library Association of the A.L.A. will give advice and practical aid 
in setting up new business libraries. 


B.H. 
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436 
Business Uses Pictures 
Grieg Aspnes 
Lib. J., 15 Nov. 1950, LXXV: 20, 1949—195:. Photos. 

The manufacturing firm of Brown and Bigelow has maintained 
a research library, since 1943, of about 2,000 reference books, 
periodicals and a picture file of some 15,000 items, filed in legal size 
vertical file cabinets. Pictures include clippings from magazines, 
* stills ” from motion picture studios and photographs. Following 
the system used for arranging the picture collection of the New York 
Public Library, specific subject headings, with definitions, were 
adopted. Pictures are filed loose in conventional file folders with 
the headings lettered prominently. 


437 

Quartermaster Food Container Institute Technical Library 
Melvin B. Morgan 

Spec. Libs., Oct. 1950, XLI: 8, 291-2, 303—4. 

The library, based on the old Subsistence School Library which 
was a part of the Subsistence School of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, began to expand in 1936 when the Quartermaster Corps 
Subsistence Research Laboratory was set up. In 1944, provision 
was made for a special library room and a trained librarian was 
appointed. Today, the technical library contains a specialised 
collection of about 4,000 books, 274 serials, vertical file materials 
and official army files covering all phases of food, food processing, 
food research, packaging, dietetics, food psychology and certain 
fields of chemistry. Classification is by Library of Congress and 
Library of Congress catalogue cards are used whenever obtainable. 
Trade journals, most of which are bound, cover milling, baking, 
refrigeration, packaging, dairy products, etc. Subject index entries 
of articles are incorporated into a monthly publication, Library 
Notes, which is distributed to research personnel. A subject card 
catalogue to the vertical files is in progress. Close liaison is main- 
tained with other libraries of the Quartermaster Corps, which co- 
operate in a monthly publication, Technical References. 


438 
Ohio River Division Library : its operation and control 
Joseph J. Olah 
Spec. Libs., Oct. 1950, XLI: 8, 282—3, 301—z2. | 

Ohio River Division is a geographical Division of the Civil and 
Military Works Establishment of the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 
The library, which is in two divisions, serves (a) an engineering 
branch and (b) an engineering research laboratory, concerned with 
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flood control, river and harbour navigation, airfield pavements, etc. 
Thus the library work is highly technical and senile, the stock 
largely pamphlets, technical reports and papers. Much of its success 

ds on the vertical file, which is stored at the laboratory in 47 
and at the branch in 67 legal size steel drawers. 5” x 3” standard 
cards are used for each article. The notation consists of letters for 
subject headings, followed by a number, decimal point and another 
number, e.g. A1.1, A1.2. Close classification is possible and new 
subject headings are given the most convenient number. Each of 
the folders carries a charge-out slip. A collection of lantern slides 
is available for staff use to illustrate lectures: they are filed in.a 
thirty-drawer card cabinet, under the same classification system, and 
catalogue cards under appropriate headings describe each slide. 
Essential reference books are kept for the compilation of biblio- 
graphies, summaries, etc. 


439 
[Fluorescent Lighting in the John Innes Horticultural Institute] 
Architect, 17 Nov., 1950, 550. Photo. : 

A photograph of fluorescent cornice lighting. Twenty-four 
sft. 80 watt tubes and four 3ft. 30 watt tubes give an average illu- 


mination level of 20/25 lumens per square foot on the horizontal 
plane over the goft. x 25 ft. room. On the vertical plane at the level 


of the lowest bookshelves, illumination is 8/10 lumens per square 
foot. 


440 , 
Services in Petroleum Libraries [U.S.A.] 


A. B. Johnson . 
Spec. Libs., Nov. 1950, XLI: 9, 312—317, 336. 

The increase in published material and in the use made of library 
services by research and technical personnel is stressed, and the 
“ Increase in Bulk of Technical Publications ” in terms of shelf space 
is tabulated. Petroleum libraries are truly service organizations, 
and they carry out a wide variety of duties with the minimum of 
manpower. A survey is made of the services offered by twenty-four 
petroleum libraries in the circulation of journals, preparation of 
abstract bulletins, bibliographies, reading lists, translations, literature 
searches, patent searches, etc., inter-library loans, files, etc., the 
results being summarised in tabular form. A wide variation is . 
apparent in the time-personnel ratios required to carry out these 
functions and it is indicated that the minimum personnel for libraries 
which gives the maximum services is one in the library for every 
thirty-seven technical men. The ratio of clerical library staff to the 
technical library personnel averages 1: 1.7. 
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441 


A Special, Special Library 
Dorothy S. Truesdale 
Spec. Libs., Sept. 1950, XLI: 7, 256—7. 

The Index Department of the Reader’s Digest has a catalogue of 
over 150,000 author, title, subject and source cards covering the 
Reader’s Digest from its beginning in 1922. Reference lists on a wide 
tange of subjects are supplied by the staff to editors and research 
workers, and information service of all-kinds is given. A microfilm 
index will soon be available. 


442 
Chicago’s Great Insurance Library is Open to You 
Richard J. Thain 

Illinois Libs., Oct. 1950, XXXII: 8, 589—591. 

The Library, founded in 1933 by the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Northwest and now maintained by the stock fire insurance 
companies through the Cook County Inspection Bureau, holds 
10,000 books, 24,000 cuttings and 6,000 pamphlets on insurance 
and other allied subjects, and keeps a file on important periodical 
articles. Special assistance is given to students taking insurance 
courses. About 60 current insurance periodicals are taken. Clip- 
pings and pamphlets, kept in vertical files, are available for loan. 
Other insurance libraries are in New York, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco. A special classification and filing system has been 
developed. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


443 
The Work of the Information Services Committee of the Royal 

Society 
D. C. Martin 
Aslib Proc., August 1950, II: 3, 117—125. 

The Committee first met in November 1948. Work has been 
concerned with (i) general recommendations on the formation of the 
Committee, financial support for its activities and the machinery for 
inter-change and co-ordination of information within the British 
Commonwealth, (ii) the publication and availability of papers 
reporting original research, (iii) recommendations concerning 
classification and indexing, aids to information services, trans- 
lation services, etc., (iv) photographic methods of documentary 
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reproduction. The Abstracting Services Committee has recom- 
mended that synopses of scientific papers should accompany the 
text, has prepared a Guide for the Preparation of Synopses and a List of 
Periodicals and Bulletins containing abstracts published in Great Britain 
and took part in the UNESCO Conference on Scientific Abstracts in 
June 1949. Dr. J. E. Holmstrom has made an exhaustive study of 
interlingual scientific and technical terms. 


444 | 
International Exchange of Scientific Information 


W. R. Brode 
Chem. and Eng. News., Vol. XXVIII, 1950, 4332—7, 4406. 


A long paper mainly concerned with the organisation set up by 
the U.S. Government to secure foreign information, and its place in 
international exchanges. The Berkner report on “ Science and 
Foreign Relations ” is dealt with, and there is a brief survey of the 
international relations of the National Bureau of Standards. 

D.J.F. 


445 
Information Service in Spain Opens Public Reading Rooms 
Lib. J., August 1950, LXXV: 14, 1273. 

The U.S. Information Service this year opened reading rooms in 
Barcelona as part of the programme of Information Centres in Spain. 
Local authorities have objected that such facilities make uncensored 
material too readily available, but so far there has been no active 
interference. The chief users of these libraries are students, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers and government officials. The “‘ Casa Americana ” 
has branch offices in Barcelona, Bilbao and Seville. 


446 
The Best Use of Library Statistics 


C. W. Hanson 
Aslib. Proc., August 1950, II: 3, 110—114. 


Statistics provide a factual basis on which wise judgements can 
be made in ie light of experience. They reveal past Dede, not 
new needs, serving as (i) guides to policy, which is individual to 
every library: (ii) measures (a) of library use, drawing attention to 
any lapses, (b) of work done, useful in assessing staff needed to 
handle expansions of work, (c) of the efficiencies of the internal 
systems. A chart shows the library records kept continuously by 
the Information Department, British Scientific Instrument Research 
Association, with the analyses made from them and their significance. 
and use. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 


447 
Die Stadtbiicherei Salzburg 


[Salzburg Public Library] 


Hans Ruppe 
B. u. B., 1950, No. 4, 105 —6. 


After large-scale discarding, the stock is now being built up from 
a nucleus of 10,000, with special attention to non-fiction. With the 
improvement of paper, it has become worth while to use better- 
quality bindings. Progress is being made with a simple catalogue 
= the public and a sheaf catalogue for staff use, with a view to 

ial lists, etc. in the future. The University authorities will be 
mann and in the summer term a list of books based on the 
University syllabus will be issued. The library must prove its value 
for national education and the formation of character, and does not 
intend to court popularity by lowering standards, or spending public 
money on second-rate books. It is hoped that more readers, 
especially young ones, will come as the service improves. 

W.B. 


448 
De Stadsbibliotheek te Kortrijk 
[The City Library at Courtrai] 


J. Soete 
Bibliotheekgids, Sept.-Oct., 1950, XXVI: 5, 102—1035. 


A beginning was made in 1935 in bringing together the various 
collections into the old building called the Lommerd, and the 
library was opened to the public in December 1936. A considerable 
part of the internal reorganization and cataloguing was accomplished 
when the war broke out. The subsequent history of the library is a 
sorrowful tale of continuous removals from one building to another, 
bombing, fire and water. After the German occupation the library 
settled down to a brief spell of steady work, only to be disturbed 
again by the English bombers, who finally destroyed the library in 
July 1944. Plans are now in hand to have a new and worthy 
building for the library in time for the Festival of the Golden Spurs 


in 1952. 
C.C.B. 
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440 
Das Elend des deutschen Biichereiwesens | 


[The unhappy condition of the German library system. Remarks 
accompanying a statistical review.] . 


Erik Wilkens | 
B. u. Bild., Sept.-Oct. 1950, II: 10, 825—837. 

German librarians have always been hampered by lack of funds 
and neglect at the hands of the authorities. They have been exem- 
plary in their devotion to duty, but repressed, inarticulate and not 
sufficiently alive to the possibilities of development in technical 
fields. The public has been shy of expressing its needs and criti- 
cisms. Statistical tables follow, with comments, under the following 
headings : (1) Towns and districts for which full statistics are avail- 
able, (ii) Towns and districts for which statistics are incomplete, 
(iii) Towns and districts for which no statistics are available, (iv) 
Places sending in statistics which did not comply with the require- 
ments of (1), (ii) and (iii), (v) Number of inhabitants, (vi) Number 
of administrative districts, library districts and libraries, (vii) Number 
of volumes, (viii) Number of loans, (ix) Financial resources. 


W.B. 





450 
The Hitchin Mechanics’ Institute 


: L. John Dyer 
: Adult Educ., Sept. 1950, XXIII: 2, 113—121. 

Part I. During the first half of the nineteenth century, access to 
libraries other than those in Mechanics’ Institutes was denied the 
great majority of the population, which largely accounted for the 
retention of the library function in many of the Institutes after other 
activities had ceased. With the passing of the 1850 and subsequent 
Public Libraries Acts, the history of the Institute Libraries varied. 
At Hitchin, the Institute library existed for more than a century before 
becoming absorbed into the public library service. The original 

, stock of this library had been a “ Library for Tradesmen, Apprentices 
and Others ”’ created by members of the Society of Friends, and after 
many adventures, it was handed over to the newly formed Mech- 
anics’ Institute in 1835. At the opening of the Library, of some 600 
volumes, it was stated that there would be instruction in e.g. Arith- 

: metic, Geometry, Mechanics, Book-keeping, Land and Timber 

} Measurement, Hydrostatics, Chemistry, Geology and Botany: that 

it was believed the librarian-instructor was competent to teach most 
of them and that he would render himself master of the others as 
quickly as they should be wanted ! 
(Details are given of the development and history of the instruc- 
i lectures. A further article is to follow). 
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451 } 

Castleford’s Bookmobile 

Ivy Hill 

Lib. Assn. Rec., Oct. 1950, LIT: 10, 380. 


Details of specifications and fittings are given of the 32-seater 
Leyland Tiger single deck ’bus which has been converted into a 
trailer, towed by a 2—3 ton Bedford S.W.B. lorry. 


452 
Acomb Branch Library, York 


R. Doherty 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Oct. 1950, LIT: 10, 376—377. Photo. 


Details of the single-storey library building of Ministry of Works 
precast concrete unit construction. The York Library Committee 
is celebrating the centenary of the Public Libraries Act by opening 
two branch libraries. 


453 
Tonypandy Branch Library, Rhondda 


L. E. Gardner 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Oct. 1950, LIL: 10, 375—6. Photo. 


Details of structure, equipment and a of the new building, 
the first of five such branches in the Rhondda Valley. 


454 
Reconstruction of the Central Library, Macclesfield 


Architect, 10 Nov. 1950, 506—s09. Photos. Plans. 


Photographs, with descriptive notes, show exterior features, 
Reading Room, Children’s Library, Lending Library, detail of “ out ” 
counter, newspaper rack, etc. and plans of the Ground Floor before 
and after reconstruction. rtunity was taken to replan while 
carrying out repairs due to dry rot. Central heating is by low 

ressure hot water with a gas fired thermostatic and time controlled 
iler. Additional heating in the Lending Library is provided by 
two 3 KW unit heaters at high level. 
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455 
Das Gewerbliche Leihbiichereiwesen in England 


[The commercial lending library in England] 


Ilse Cohnen 
B. u, Bild., August 1950, 711—715. 
The author outlines the origins of these libraries, e.g. Wright, 
1730 and Mudie, 1842, and their present-day services. Messrs. 
Boots’ combination of library mi “‘druggery”” is something 
peculiar to England. This firm and W. H. Smith and Son play an 
important part in the life of the nation; they make provision for 
the welfare of their employees and the further education of the 
younger ones is mainly at the firms’ expense. The organisation of 
their libraries is simple : they cater for a leisured class seeking mainly 
recreation. lions has done good service in stimulating a love of 
books among the country aristocracy and upper middle class. The 
London Library and The Times Book Club are also described. 
W.B. 


456 
“A Central Library, Preston ” 

Architect, 1 Dec. 1950, CXCVIII: 4276, 595. Photo. 
Photograph of a model of Preston Central Library. 


457 
Hawaiian Branch Goes Modern 


Mabel Jackson 
Wilson Lib. Bull., Dec. 1950, Section I, XXV: 4, 304—5. Photos. 


The new Kalihi—Palama Branch of the Library of Hawaii is a 
low, rambling structure built of hollow tile and surrounded by 
coconut palms, a patio, flowering shrubs and a lily pool. Situated 
on the outskirts of the city, its clients are Japanese, Hawaiian, 
Portuguese and Filipino. The building contains a large lobby, 
adult reading room, children’s room, a mezzanine with storage space, 
staff room and small club room. Furniture is of modern design, 
harmonizing with the dark polished koa wood desk. Ventilation is 
through the sliding glass doors forming one wall : wooden and glass 
louvres provide light and air and wide sliding glass panels form the 
front entrance. Lighting is by fluorescent ceiling fixtures in honey- 
comb design. The inhabitants are taking a pride in their library : 
it is indeed a community centre. 
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458 
A UNESCO Library in India: the Campaign against Illiteracy 
UNESCO Bull., Sept. 1950, IV: 9, 781—784. 

A public library pilot project, sponsored by UNESCO and the 
Indian government, is to be established in Delhi this year, primarily 
to demonstrate the public library’s part in the literacy campaign and 
adult education programmes. People just emerging from illiteracy 
need constant and particular help from the public library. The 
Delhi library, which will serve also the needs of children, young 
people, etc., will become a model for other cities in India and 
throughout Asia. The building is to be in a populous centre of Old 
Delhi, with ample room for book services and educational meetings, 
and having an outside reading court. The initial stock will be about 
10,000 books in Hindi, Urdu and English, periodicals, pamphlets, 
maps and pictures. The library —— will include information 
services, guides to reading, shows, discussions, concerts, 
exhibitions, etc. and will be integrated with the work of local funda- 
mental and adult education organisations. The problem of pro- 
viding sufficient easy-to-read books for adults is being considered. 


459 
Public Library opened in a Florence Palace 


UNESCO Bull., Oct. 1950, IV: 10, 826—829. Photos. 


In June 1950, the Florence Municipal Public Library opened the 
first of a series of new branches at Santa Croce. It incorporates 
many features studied at the UNESCO 1948 Seminar in London and 
Manchester. The premises are on the ground floor of the Palazzo 
Gerini, where is also the National Cultural Centre. It is a book 
depot and loan office, and has a reading room (photo). The main 
concentration is on educational works, including th+ history of 
art. A children’s department (photo) was opened at the same time, 
in the courtyard adjoining the Palazzo. 


460 
Greymouth Public Library Proposed New Building 
N.Z. Libs., Sept. 1950, XIII: 8, 181—185. Plan. 

A simplified plan demonstrates the librarian’s conception of a 
modern public library, within the standards laid down by the 
N.Z.L.A. Library Building Committee. Some of the special 
features are (1) shop windows showing Main and Children’s Libraries, 
(2) counters and book-stock arranged with regard to lines of traffic, 
use and routine work, (3) four studies for students, (4) a staff room 
sufficiently large for use as a lecture room, (5) a sound-proofed 
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gramophone room (6) a room for the bulk handling of books, for 
school, hospital services, etc., (7) a “ Young Adults” or Inter- 
mediate collection of books in the Main Library near the connecting 
door to the Children’s Library, (8) a fitment under the lowest book- 
shelves to accommodate periodicals of the same subject as the ad- 
jacent books, and with a compartment for back numbers. 


461 ! 
“ Folgkaldet ”: Folke-og skoleboksamlinger 1949—50 
[Report of the Public Libraries 1949—50] [Norway] 


Arne Kildal 
Bok og Bib., Oct. 1950, XVII: 5, 276—297 

A survey of the public library activities of the past year, stressing 
the increase in appropriations. During the next year, as a result of 
the new library law, public and school libraries will receive more 
than 1,500,000 kr. in state grants. The writer deplores the trans- 
lation of so many indifferent best-sellers, particularly American, and 
stresses the need for action on this point by publishers. Bigger and 
more up-to-date library premises are required: the Moss public 
library building, which has recently been redecorated, is mentioned 
with approval. 


462 
Lesesaler i Folkebiblioteker 
[Reading rooms in public libraries] [Norway] 


Henrik Hjartoy 
Bok og. Bib., June 1950, XVII: 3, 168—173. ) 

The writer considers whether the reading room in a modern 
library building might be somewhat reduced in size for the benefit of 
other rooms in the same building. He argues that up to 90% of 
the books on the reading rooms shelves may be of interest chiefly to 
specialists and that in many libraries few tables are in constant use 
by the public. It should be an advantage to change the reading 
room to a quick-reference room, containing a selected collection of 
reference books. How the reading room should be planned and 
equipped in order to create the atmosphere of a parlour instead of a 
church hall is described in further detail: in an urban society 
numbering between five and ten thousand inhabitants, shelving 
space for 1,000 books should be sufficient. The measurements of 
an ideal reading room are considered, and the need for ample study 
rooms emphasized. 
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463 

Folkeboksamlinger : utdeling av statstilskott for 1949—50 
[State support to public libraries] [Norway] 

Bok og Bib., June 1950, XVII: 3, 187. 

A statistical table shows the amount of state appropriations to 
the public libraries of Norway for the budget year 1949—50. For 
the first time, the appropriations were given according to the regu- 
lations of the new library law, total state support being increased 
from 394,000 kr. to 870,000 kr. as compared with the previous year. 
The amount is appropriated for the purchase of books and for 
librarians’ salaries only. 


464 
De ‘“‘ Deichmanske Bibliotek ”’ te Oslo 
[The Deichman Library at Oslo] 


Emiel Willekens 
Bibliotheekgids, Juli-August 1950, XXVI: 4, 76—83. Illus. 


Carl Deichman left his collection of 6,000 volumes to the city in 
1780. This still forms the nucleus of the stock. Until 1896, the 
library had no modern stock and was open only for two hours on 
three days a week. There was no catalogue, no reading room. 
With the appointment of the first librarian in 1901, the Library was 
re-housed and organised: partial open access and, in 1903, the 
Dewey and Cutter systems, were introduced. By 1913, when Arne 
Arnesen became librarian, the library was large and modern, still in 
full growth, but with a competent, devoted staff and a loyal public. 
Arnesen completed the catalogues, published the first manuals and 
pamphlets on classification, cataloguing, etc., and in 1920, introduced 
the system of printed catalogue cards. In 1933, a new building was 
obtained. (A plan of the main floor and an interior view of the 
lending department are given). The Library has its own printing 
press, where the catalogue cards, readers’ cards, recalls, statistics, 
etc. are printed. The stock is now over 400,000 volumes. Issue 
figures for 1947—-48 are 503,575 adult and 140,047 junior in the main 
library and branches, 59,905 at the lending stations. There are 
three branches and 23 lending stations, mostly in schools. Co- 
operation with schools is active and many schools have their own 
reading rooms and stocks of books. Class-libraries are sent to the 
folk-schools and to study groups. Library school courses cover 
nine months: students must have had two years library experience. 


C.C.B. 
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465 

Historical Survey of the More Important Libraries in the Union 
of South Africa. XIII Randfontein Municipal Library 

S. J. Kritzinger (Ed.) 

S. Afr. Libs., Oct. 1950, XVIII: 2, 47—49. 

The Randfontein Estates Gold Mining Company, 1889, provided 
books for its employees, who then formed almost the entire popu- 
lation. When, in 1922, a Carnegie Library was built at Krugersdorp, 
the nearest town, Randfontein people could be “ country members.” 
In 1934, as a result of public demand and support, a free municipal 
library was opened in Randfontein. Stock increased rapidly and in 
1949 totalled 11,645, including reference and lending, of which 
about 58% was fiction, 26% non-fiction, 16° junior. A new build- 
ing was completed in 1938. Membership in 1949 was 2,876. 


466 
T.V.A. Regional Library System: a model for India’s D.V.C. 
Jagdish Saran Sharma 
Abgila, Sept. 1950, I: 7, B 141—B 146. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority provides library services for 


employees and their families, in conjunction with State or local 


library agencies, with a view to permanent regional development. 
There is thus a wide variety of administrative contracts: (1) with 
local library boards : (ii) with the Tennessee Department of Educa- 
tion and the Municipal Library of Knoxville: (iii) with the Tennessee 
Department of Education and the University of Tennessee Junior 
College: (iv) with the Kentucky Library Extension Division and 
the Murray State Teachers’ College: (v) with the North Carolina 
Library Commission and the Nantahala Regional Library Board. 
At present, thirteen regionai libraries are in existence in the Tennes- 
see Valley States. The Damodar Valley Corporation of India is an 


experiment in social and economic planning covering an area of 


8,500 square miles. Camp and rural libraries are essential, to 


increase efficiency through knowledge and to promote intelligent 
citizenship. 


467 


St. Louis County Library Survey 


Emily L. Mayne and Russell J. Schunk 
Minnesota Libs., Dec. 1950, XVI: 8, 241—2435. 

The four areas covered by the Rural District Facilities in St. 
Louis County since 1937 comprise the whole county outside the 
cities and villages having tax-supported libraries: each receives an 
appropriation of 4,000 dollars to serve a grand total of 48,000 people. 
Service is through deposit collections of books, etc. in stores, 
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schools, town halls and private homes, there being no bookmobile 
service, except in one special case. Detailed analysis of finance, 
staff and stocks, compared with A.L.A. standards, the Horton 
Buying List, 7th ed., etc. leads to the conclusion that St. Louis rural 
service has not developed as was intended. Finance to improve 
— etc. and progressive programmes to attract readers are 
needed. 


468 

Wisconsin’s First Regional Library 
Anne Farrington 

Minnesota Libs., Sept. 1950, XVI: 7, 201—203. 

The Wisconsin “‘ demonstration,” now of seven months duration, 
was designed to show (a) Whether people who have been shown a 
good library service, in the planning of which they have participated, 
will continue to support it, and (b) whether the consistent co-oper- 
ation of local people towards a library programme can achieve a 
library more indigenous to the area than the majority of county and 
regional programmes. Some 6,000 books are in circulation from 
five unit libraries and two bookmobiles. The Peoples’ Library 
Council has organized itself into small regional sub-committees, 
responsible for the services needed. Co-operation is maintained 
with all educational organizations. Such a project must be care- 
fully planned, the area chosen must be as homogenous as possible, 
with a total population of not less than 25,000, and the majority of 
municipalities concerned must be willing to participate. 


469 

[Village Libraries]. [U.S.S.R.] 
A. Usov 

Kultura i Zhizn, 11 June 1950, 2. 

There are at the present time over 94,000 libraries in village 
Soviets, collective and State farms and machine and tractor stations, 
with holdings numbering more than 75 million volumes. Despite 
the increase in the number of village libraries run by the local Com- 
mittees for Cultural and Educational Institutions, the library network 
is still inadequate. The aim is to establish village libraries which in 
their turn can organise libraries for the big collective farms, mobile 
libraries and book-supplies for smaller stations. In 1945, the 
R.S.F.S.R. had 4,146 village libraries with fewer than 1,000 books 
in each. By 1949, only 10% of.all libraries in the Federation had 
less than 1,000 books: some 90% averaged 2,000 books. It is 
hoped to raise the stock to 3,000 in the near future. Readers in 
village libraries have frequently asked for popular editions on a 
mass scale, particularly in agricultural literature, to be printed in 
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larger type. Overlapping between the local Committees for Cul- 
tural and Educational Institutions and the services existing in the 
village clubs, collective farms, trade unions, etc. must be avoided. 
Stocks of collective farm libraries have increased from 1.7 million 


to over 4 million between 1948 and 1950. 
er. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY POLICY AND PRACTICE 
See also Abstracts Nos. 446, 496, 517, 552 


47° 
The Public Library “‘ Thought in Cold Storage ” 
Books, Oct. 1950, No. 253, 218—z219. 

In September, Lord Samuel introduced an exhibition, organised 
jointly by the N.B.L. and the London and Home Counties Branch of 
the Library Association, to demonstrate the British public library ser- 
vices. Lord Samuel commented on the progress made since the 
1850 Public Libraries Act, and recalled Sir Dennison Ross’ “* Seven 
Reasons for Reading ” : (i) to study a special subject, (ii) to become 
acquainted with the classics of literature, (iii) to forget troubles, 
(iv) to pass the time, (v) to get to sleep, (vi) to be amused, (vii) to 
keep abreast of the times. But, although there are twelve million 
readers in this country, there are still many who never read at all. 


47% 

What of the Future ? 

Lionel R. McColvin 

Librarian, Oct. 1950, XX XIX: 10, 251—4. 

The tasks facing the — have long since been formulated : 
the average standard of service is still too low; hindrances to 
progress are still apathy, lack of understanding, faith and vision, 
lack of sufficient co-ordination, often lack of funds. The case for 
government grant aid is stronger than ever: but the smaller 
authorities can still extend their powers by making full use of the co- 
operative services open to them. Knowledge, ideas and the fruits of 
research must be made available to all. Greater industrial productivity 
is a prime need : librariescanhelp. The task is fourfold : (i) research 
workers must be served by improved, better co-ordinated national 
and university, government and research institution libraries, 
(ii) manufacturers, producers and their technical and administrative 

rsonnel must find answers to their problems in even the smallest 
public library as well as in the special libraries and technical 
departments of large libraries, (iii) service for operatives, 
craftsmen and students is in existence, but must be improved, 
(iv) “ background” material must be made available; that is 
to say, a good public library service can provide the only real 
incentive to work, in the knowledge of things worth doing, in an 
atmosphere of freedom. 
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472 
Folkbibliotekens Dilemma 


[The dilemma of the public libraries] 


Disa Térngren 
Biblioteksbladet, 1950, XXXV: +7, 358—370. Bibliog. 


The article is a librarian’s examination of the réle of public 
libraries in society, particularly of their attitude towards adult 
education, warning against the idea of public libraries attempting to 
be universities of the people. Those taking a genuine interest in 
the improvement of their vocational and professional knowledge 
will contribute more good to themselves and to society than amateur 
students. The foremost duty of the librarian, then, is to select 
books and make them available to the public. In order to give the 
best service, the librarian must know his books thoroughly, and 
must be a competent advisor. Above all, libraries must be free 
from every tendency to indoctrinate readers in any way ; people 
should have the liberty and the opportunity to study all issues from 
every point of view. ‘ 


473 
A Librarian Looks at the Library 


Ralph A. Ulveling 
Ont. Lib. Rev., Nov. 1950, XXXIV: 4, 251—254. 


An examination of the Leigh Report on the “ library’s actual 
and potential contribution to American society.” The Report 
relates libraries to e.g. radio and cinema, but libraries are a highly 
individualised service, not a mass communication medium. Accord- 
ing to the Report, only 10% of the population read one book a 
month, which was considered a very poor record of service, but it is 
probably not so, if compared: with e.g. the fire service or public 
gymnasia. The author claims that statistics are not a valid way to 
measure the social importance of reading, for they ignore human 
values. The urge for big circulation figures is apt to defeat the 
purpose of libraries. It is suggested that libraries of the future 
should cease to purchase fiction and recreative literature : this would 
involve new standards of book selection, with emphasis on content 
rather than use. Librarians must recognise the importance of 
a people as well as books and study the way to approach 
them. 


(Under the title The Public Library—cultural frill or Useful Service, 
this article appears in Minnesota Libs., Dec. 1950, XVI: 8, 
234—239, with special reference to Detroit Public Library). 
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474 
So You’re a Library Trustee!!! A Library Trustee’s Manual 
Prepared for Trustees by Trustees 

Ont. Lib. Rev., Nov. 1930, XXXIV: 4, 279—283. 

An explanatory phlet to instruct public library trustees in 
the functions of a library as regards book provision and service to 
the community. The duties oe trustee are defined as (i) selection 
of a librarian, (ii) establishment of policy, (iii) co-ordination of the 
library with other community activities, (iv) provision of adequate 
financial support and control of x sr mg Trustees are recom- 
mended to take an interest in the Canadian Library Association, to 
attend conferences and to meet other trustees. The duties of the 
librarian to the board are specified: (i) administration of the 
declared policy by means of a reasonable, progressive plan for book 
provision in the community, (ii) book selection, (iii) presentation of 
adequate reports. The librarian should maintain satisfactory 
relations with all sections of the community. 


475 
The Librarian and the Law of Defamation 
J. L. Gayler 
Librarian, Nov. 1950, XXXIX: 11, 273—282. 
Defamation is a term used to cover two distinct wrongs—libel 
and slander. Any defamatory matter contained in books in England 
to-day would be the subject of a libel action. From an examination 
of several actual cases of defamation, the following conclusions are 
drawn : (i) libraries are prima facie liable for the publication of defam- 
atory matter in the same way as any other institution or person, 
(il) ioe the purpose of the law of defamation, libraries may be classed 
with booksellers and newspaper-vendors—as distinct from pub- 
lishers, the law being more lenient to the former, (iii) a library may 
be liable for defamation if it negligently publishes defamatory 
material, and (iv) there seems to be no onus on a library to employ a 
reader, but at least some supervision should be exercised. 


476 
Ansprache zur Eréffin der Kundgeb “* Biichereigesetz 
ftir Deutschland ” within xia 
[Inaugural address at conference “ Library Law for Germany ”] 
Eduard Hallier 
B. u. Bild., Sept.—Oct. 1950, Il: 10, 823—82;5. 

Resumé of library history. In the 1820's, an English commission 
to study continental libraries was appointed at the instigation of 
Edward Edwards. They reported that Géttingen was most 
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worthy of imitation; it thus became the t of all public 
libraries. English libraries developed quickly, but, unlike their 
model, as len ling libraries. America followed in the 1880's, and 
ve to England the Dewey system, open access and the Carnegie 
efactions. About 1°.0 the movement spread to Germany 
and at the end of seven years, loans had reached 2} millions. 
Two world wars have damaged and in part destroyed a flourishing 
service. Development of the library service essential to the rebabilitation 
of Germany. Educational books for the young, and professional and 
technical books for workers are essential. The service must be 
publicised and must establish contacts with universities and educa- 
tional institutions. Only a library law can achieve this. A centre 
for the dissemination of books and the training of librarians must be 

quickly established. 

W.B. 





477 
Die skandinavischen Biichereigesetze 
[Scandinavian library law] 
Johannes Langfeldt | 
B. u. Bild., Sept.—Oct, 1950, II : 10, 838—844. 
Swedish law was passed in 1912 and revised in 1930, Danish in 
1920, with minor revisions in 1931 and 1936: both countries are 
considering new laws. Norway’s law was modelled on the American, 
in 1935, and revised in 1949. In 1909, an office of the State Library 
Committee was opened in it to adapt the Dewey classi- 
fication to Danish requirements and to institute professional edu- 
cation. Seven central libraries were opened by 1914 and state grants 
initiated. The provisions of the 1931 law indicate that local authori- 
ties are assuming more responsiblity. State subsidies are in pro- 
portion to the local income, 80%of the first 15,000 kr., 40% of the 
next 10,000 kr. and 20% of amounts over 25,000 kr. Norwegian 
state grants are not fixed by law and are therefore variable. Unlike 
Sweden and Denmark, Norway subsidised only free public libraries, 
not those of clubs, etc. By the law of 1948, cities of over 4,000 
inhabitants are subsidised for the first time. All three countries 
now have their own Court, the “ Bibliotektilsynet.” By the 
Swedish 1930 revision, grants were increased and plans for new 
central libraries put under discussion. Scandinavia’s successful 
services are a tribute to voluntary adoption of the law. Denmark is 
considering compulsion after 30 years of voluntary service, Norway 
has instituted compulsion after 14 years, but chiefly, it seems, on 
account of the devastation caused by the war. Sweden continues 
a voluntary service after 40 years. “_ 
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478 —C 

Erfahrungen mit dem tschechischen Biichereigesetz 
[Experiences with Czech library law] 

Julius Streit 

B. u. Bild., Sept.—Oct. 1950, II : 10, 848—851. 

Czech library law owes its existence to a librarian member of the 
first revolutionary parliament in 1919. Unlike all other laws passed 
at that time, it gave equal rights to the German minority. Among 
its provisions were: (i) all places of over 400 inhabitants, or with a 
school, must found and maintain a public library, (ii) a basic expen- 
diture of 6 to 10 pfennig per head was fixed, which could be exceeded, 
(iii) places of over 10,000 inhabitants must employ a full time 
librarian, trained in the State library school. Sudeten refugees in 


West Germany still have no library provision. 
W.B. 


479 
Der Stand der Biichereigesetzebung in Deutschland 


[The State of library legislation in Germany] 
Alfred Jennewein 
B. u. Bild., Sept.—Oct. 1950, II : 10, 851—858. 


The fact that a state can misuse libraries does not obviate the duty 
of providing them: they are essential for the education of a demo- 
cracy. Pre-war backwardness in Germany and the losses of the war 
years make legislation imperative. Library provision must be left 
to each “‘ Landes,” as the federal government does not deal with 
cultural matters. Co-ordination of Landes library organisations 
will be considered at the Ministries of Culture conferences. Per- 
missive legislation would result in better and quicker achievement 
among authorities of good will, and grants to progressive authorities 
would encourage a healthy and enthusiastic development. Com- 
pulsory law must be the ultimate aim, but not during the present 
financial difficulties. 

W.B. 
480 
A Critique of the Library Survey 
Herbert Goldhor 
Illinois Libs., Nov. 1950, XXXII: 9, 609—612. 


Public library surveys are of four main types: (i) the mass 
survey, i.e. many aspects of a number of institutions, (ii) the general 
survey, an intensive study of one institution, (iii) the special aspect 
survey, of one or more phases in an individual library, and (iv) the 
research survey, concentrating on one phase of operation in a number 
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of different libraries. Surveys are made (a) when verification of 
some analysis is required, (b) when an expert study of some technical 
problem is desirable, (c) to secure an evaluation of service, an inven- 
tory or stock-taking, either by the library staff or an outside expert. 
Facts may be collected by observation, by interviewing, by ques- 
tionnaire, by studying documents and records: each of these 
methods must be accurately applied. Comparison of results may 
be made (1) with previous performance, which is inconclusive and 
rarely satisfactory, (2) with other libraries, singly or in groups, 
(3) with established professional standards, (4) with the library’s own 
objectives. The chief merit of such surveys lies in the recommend- 
ations for action made by the surveyor, but in most cases they are at 
best a substitute for a policy of continuous appraisal and review of 
operations. 


481 
What about Paper Bounds ? 
Lib. J., 1 Oct. 1950, LXXV: 17, 1587, 1600—1602. _ Illus. 
Brooklyn Public Library has circulated about 250,000 paper- 
bound editions annually in its 43 branches, for three years, and the 


policy has proved so successful that it has been extended to the 
Central Library. 40,000 per annum are purchased, mostly direct 


_from the publishers : cost is low, there is a minimum of processing 


and no binding charge. Average circulation is seven or eight per 
copy. Paper bounds are placed unclassified in separate racks near 
the charge desk. Accessioning processes and circulation routine 
are simplified. Readers’ response was enthusiastic, especially among 
library-shy beginners and ex-service men. A questionnaire on the 
subject was circulated to 100 libraries: 71 answered, 10 report 
successful use, 26 do not use, 35 have discontinued use, are “‘ con- 
sidering ” or use gift copies only. Reasons given for use include 
increase in the number of titles won from the book budget and the 
filling of subject gaps when normal editions are not available. Some 
librarians feel that readers should buy books of this price: others 
object to the lurid covers and misleading titles. 


482 

Charging Books the Audio Way 

Lilian M. Speer 

Wilson Lib. Bull., Sept. 1950, Section I, XXV: 1, 57—§9. 
The Free Public Library of Summit, New Jersey, in September 

1949 installed a Gray Audograph Machine. Three divisions of 

transaction cards are used, white for adult book loans, blue for new 


books, magazines, pamphlets and music, salmon for juvenile books, 
each with different series of numbers. The assistant speaks into the 
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microphone : (i) the transaction number, (ii) author and title of the 
book and (iii) the name and address of the reader. In spite of 
certain difficulties, the advantages claimed for the system are (a) dis- 
charging is fast and simple, (b) “slipping” is eliminated, thus 
mn the availability of books for the next readers, {c) the 
arranging and counting of the daily issue is eliminated and issue 
statistics are simplified, (d) book card and date label are not needed, 
(e) the registration file is cut by half, and (f) charging is more accurate. 


483 

Brooklyn Public Library has Framed Pictures for the Home 
Gladys Graves 

Lib. J., 15 Sept. 1950, LXXV: 16, 1478—9. 

In the Art and Music Division is a collection of 123 reproductions 
of the best paintings of all countries, in standard chestnut wood 
frames. No glass was used for the oil paintings, but surfaces were 
coated with lacquer for durability. The library staff carpenter 
built the cabinet to house the collection. Arrangement is by size. 
Each picture is numbered and information about the original is 
given on the back. A shelf list card gives the number and the cost 
of print and frame. Cataloguing is by artist, title and school. ‘A 
list is available for the public. The maximum loan period is three 
months, at 25 cents. per month, plus a dollar deposit. Other 
libraries offer a similar service, often free. 


484 
Chicago Public Library Combines Picture Files 
Matilde Kelly 
Lib. J., 15 Sept. 1950, LXXV: 16, 1453—6. _ Illus. 

There were originally two picture collections in the Library, 
(i) for teachers, children and the general public, (ii) primarily for 
artists. Expansion had rendered accommodation, equipment and 
classification unsatisfactory. In 1945, as part of the departmental- 
isation of the Library, the collections were amalgamated in the new 
art department, re-organised and re-classified. Equipment is now 
forty Doandlindent legal size vertical filing cabinets, used at present to 
3 capacity. About 500,000 items have been relabelled: clippings 
‘are filed with mounted plates, in heavy reinforced envelopes. Readers 
are allowed access to the drawers and do their own filing : sources of 
pictures are indicated, but the Library takes no responsibility for 
copyright. Filing is —- revised twice yearly, more fre- 
quently for heavily-used subjects. About 300 dollars per annum is 


_ spent on new material: gifts are accepted only on the understanding 
that unwanted material may be discarded. Records of desiderata 
are kept. Classification is under: specific subject-headings, using 
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the Readers’? Guide and Art Index, with frequent cross-references, 
which appear both in the subject card catalogue and on the guide 
cards in the vertical file. Unlimited borrowing is allowed on a one 
week loan, plus one renewal. Loans average less than thirty: 
requests for over a hundred are queried. Charging is on 3"x5* 
cards, by subject, specifying details, which are carefully checked 
against the items on return. Specifications are given for stationery 
and sources of pictures. 


485 

Public Libraries : advice on positioning of fittings ; 
Horace West 

Electr. Rev., 22 Dec. 1950, CXLVII: 3813, 1052—4. Illus. 

Book racks, by reason of their construction, demand an extended 
light source. In new libraries, only close collaboration between 
architect, lighting engineer and contractors ensures that the lighting 
is an integral part of the design. The values recommended oe the 
Illuminating Engineering Society’s Code of Practice are: backs 
of books, 3 1/sq. ft.; bookrooms 7 1/sq. ft.; reading rooms 7 1/sq. 
ft.; reading tables 15 1/sq. ft. Where the stacks are in straight 
formation, it is best to place the lighting units between each row, 
parallel with the major axis of the racks, thus maintaining a symmet- 
rical system. For shelves around the walls, the use of twin-tube 
units minimises the number of points. Where racks radiate “ fan- 
wise ” outward from the issue counter, it is usually best to plan for 
general lighting, relating the units to the roof beams, irrespective 
of actual bookstack positions. The required level of illumination 
in a reference library is usually achieved by installing twin or triple 
tube fittings, conveniently placed. To obviate specular reflection 
from art paper or table surfaces, it is desirable to use fittings with 
totally enclosed diffusing covers made of ribbed “ Perspex” or in 
some cases reeded glass. Fittings in a lecture room should be at 
rightangles to the screen and should be higher than the projector 
beam, preferably by diffuser type fittings. A desirable asset would 
be a fluorescent dimmer system for total or partial darkness as 
desired. Local light is necessary in the issue counter, usually one 
80 W. fitting above the benches on each side. An attractive alter- 
native is by recessed fluorescent lamps. Good effects can be achieved 
by using existing cornices around the walls to house fluorescent 
lamps inside specially constructed metal reflectors: tubes must 
overlap at the ends to avoid dark patches. In built-in display cases, 
fluorescent tubes can be concealed behind frosted glass panels at the 
top and bottom. In travelling libraries, power is taken from 3-pin 
plugs connecting to feeder boxes mounted on the pavement. The 
fittings are 3 ft. 30 W. batten units with ribbed “ Perspex ” diffusing 
covers, which are essential due to the low mounting height. 
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486 

Public Lighting Equipment: exhibits at the A.P.L.E. Con- 
ference ) 

Electr. Rev., 15 Sept. 1950, CXLVII: 3799, 425—7. Illus. 


Photographs of eight forms of fluorescent ae suitable for 
use in public departments, with technical notes, from an exhibition 
at the Annual Conference of the Association of Public Lighting 
Engineers. 


487 

[Periodical Table] 

Architect, 15 Dec. 1950, CXCVIII: 4278, 654. Photo. 
Photograph of a new design periodical table in beech. 


488 
Travelling Libraries : Route Planning 


R. E. Richards 
Lib. Asst., Nov. 1950, XLIII: 9, 139—143. 


Preliminary survey of routes depends on (a) the type of locality 
and (b) the place of the travelling library service in the general 
library policy for the aresa. 1" O.S., 6th ed., is useful for general 
survey work, the 1: 25,000 O.S. for a detailed study of roads and 
tracks. A neat schedule of halts and times was made in one county 
by (i) plotting on the map the locations of branch libraries, service 
points for over 500 population and those for under 500, (ii) inserting 
regional and parish boundaries, (iii) deciding the number of routes, 
daily halts and the cycle of visits, (iv) deciding “‘ Who is isolated ” : 
a square on the 1: 25,000 map represents approximately 1,000 yards, 
which may be taken as a convenient radius, outside of which any 
dwelling is considered as isolated as far as library service is con- 
cerned, (v) working over the map, square by square, noting on slips 
all isolated buildings, (vi) making adjustment between the number 
of prospective halts represented by the slips, and the number 
practicable by existing travelling vans, (vii) visiting every place 
slipped, making practical notes, and (viii) revising and timing the 
routes. 
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489 


Register of Methods—7. Mobile Libraries 
N.W. Newsl., Nov. 1950, No. 6, 5—6. 


Details are given of the type of vehicle, total stock, capacity, 
average weekly issues, professional staff carried, artificial lighting, 
heating, cost of vehicle and fittings and cost of running and main. __ 
tenance for (i) Lancashire, vehicle based at Headquarters, Garstang,” 
Huyton, Morecambe, Ormskirk, Thornton and Ulverston, (ii) Derby- 
shire County, (iii) Leigh Public Library, (iv) Manchester Public 
Library and (v) Preston Public Library. 


490 

A Time Study of the Urbana (Illinois) Free Library 
Kathryn Oller 

Univ. of Illinois Lib. Sch. Occ. Papers, Nov. 1950, No. 16. 


The time study, covering the period December 1, 1949 to 
January 12, 1950, was part of the Library School’s Laboratory 
Library Project, and will be followed by later analyses. Data was 
collected, useful in determining economic methods of work and 
staff employment, on (i) the portion of total time spent on each of 
the major functions of the Library, (ii) the time spent by one pro- 
fessional librarian on non-professional duties, (iii) professional 
library work performed by staff members not library school grad- 
uates, (iv) the duties typical of each position, (v) the positions most 
closely related, from the standpoint of overlapping or similar duties, 
(vi) the average amount of non-productive time per staff member 
per day, (vii) the cost of a study such as this. Analysis was made, 
first, by personal survey and interviews with staff, and secondly, by 
tabulated estimates of recorded work. The whole of the library 
routine work was divided into seven categories, further sub-divided 
to a total of 52: measurement was made, as a percentage, of the 
time expended by each employee (4 full-time, 2 part-time shelvers, 
I janitor) on each of the seven categories, thus : (a) acquisitions, 3%, 
(b) cataloguing, 6%, (c) circulation, 38%, (d) adult reference, 8%, 
(e) children’s department, 5%, (f) administration, 11%, (g) general, 
29%. It is suggested that in future surveys each employee might 
keep a diary of routine activities well in advance of the time study, 
to afford grounds for comparison. Appenilices give a “ Key to 
Tasks Performed ”” with definitions of terms employed therein. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


491 
The Secondary Modern School Library 


T. H. Simms 


Res. Rev., July 1950, No. 1, 12—21. 

The aims of the secondary modern school are more immediately 
concerned with the social needs of the children than is the case 
e.g. in grammar schools, and the school library policy must serve 
the general aims of the school. Local education authorities disagree 
as to the importance of school libraries : book supplies vary corres- 
pondingly. An investigation, undertaken in 1947, of 78 schools in 
the Midlands revealed that only 45 possessed a school library: of 
these only 28 appointed members off the staff as school librarians : 
only 15 classified their books according to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, though 45 others used various methods of shelf 
arrangement. Reasons for the unsatisfactory development are 
(i) time-lag accompanying changing educational policy and methods, 
(ii) provision of school libraries was not a priority after the war in 
bombed Midland towns, (iii) shortage of teachers, (iv) difficulties in 
obtaining books. But there are signs of a growing conviction of 
the educational use of books in reference work, for the curriculum 
and for widening children’s experience through reading. Not only 
book-provision, but instruction in book use, has in many cases, been 
left to the public library, and has therefore been unrelated to class 
work. The City of Leicester has well-equipped and expanding 
libraries in nearly all its modern schools. Necessary to the develop- 
ment of the modern school library are (a) a formulated educational 
policy and methods for the secondary modern school, (b) provision 
of books and equipment, (c) encouragement of teachers to use the 
library in class work. Tables give figures relating to I “ The 
Administration and Use of Books in Secondary Modern Schools 
among Five Midland Authorities ” and II ‘‘ The Sources and Distri- 
bution of Books in Twelve Characteristic Schools chosen from 78 
Secondary Modern Schools making full returns to the question- 
naire.” 


492 
The Social Science Section in a Grammar School Library 


R. F. R. Phillips 
Economics, 1950, I, Pt. 2, 6;—71. 

A school librarian must not only serve the children’s needs, but 
assist as an educator by basing the library management on the 
psychology of the child and reflecting the educational aims of the 
school. Classification is one of the mechanics of librarianship. 
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While the decimal system is an efficient tool, the writer challenges 
the suitability of the Dewey system for school libraries, for the follow- 
ing reasons. (a) The 11—13 age-groups are not yet ready for exact 
classification: different class-numbers are often advisable on their 
books from those on the senior shelves. (b) As children are attracted 
to read through their emotions and through curiosity, rather than 
through their intellects, the appearance of the shelves is more import- 
ant than an exact classification, as in an adult library, and the school 
library may well have three main groups, junior, senior and reference. 
(c) The nature of class teaching must influence the classification : 
different curricula will stress different aspects of subjects’ Sugges- 
tions are made for a division of the social sciences in a school library, 
based on the main sections, economics, politics, geography and 
economic history. 


493 
The Library of the North London Collegiate School 


Ruth Hemingway 
Sch. Lib., Dec. 1950, V: 3, 150—153. 


From the foundation of the School in 1850, libraries of one kind 
or another have grown by the donations of the first Headmistress, 
leaving girls and others. In the new building at Edgware, there are 
about 10,000 volumes classified by the Dewey system with modifi- 
cations, in a series of roon's on the ground floor, including a General 
Library, for girls of fourteen and over, and a Senior Reading Room 
for the Sixth and Upper Sixth. Valuable books are in a separate 
bookcase and periodicals in a special stand. The Round Library 
houses the school archives, old books, etc., and is used as a study by 
third year Upper Sixth. Fiction works are in branch libraries in 
different parts of the School, except (a) those illustrative of the 
history of the English novel, (b) collected editions, Dickens, Hardy, 
Scott, etc., (c) novels in French and German, (d) some translations 
of foreign classics. There are form room libraries in the forms 
below the Upper Fourth and small branch libraries of practical books 
in the laboratories, the art, music, French, German and map rooms. 
The library is run by two staff librarians, a girl librarian, with assist- 
ants, in charge of routine work, a senior library committee of two 
representatives from each form and a staff library committee which 
considers mainly book-selection. A certain amount of binding is 
done by the Bookbinding Class. The library functions to provide 
a collegiate library in little for the Sixth forms, and to stimulate a 
love and knowledge of books. 
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494 
Memorial Library, Reed’s School, Cobham, Surrey 


Daydon Griffiths 
Builder, 29 Dec. 1950, 689—690. Plan. Photos. 


Plan and photographs of the Library, which contains 5,000 
volumes on adjustable oak shelves. 


495 

School Librarianship for Teachers-in-Training 
Jean F. Johnston 

Sch. Lib., Dec. 1950, V: 3, 173—178. 

In September 1948, Edge Hill Training College, Ormskirk, 
initiated an optional special course in school librarianship, preceded 
by a general] course on the use of books and libraries, reading tech- 
niques, reference books, national and international library systems. 
The aim of the special course is to equip teachers-in-training to 
organise progressive school libraries, shone as teacher-librarians, 
a recognised part of whose responsibility lies in making the library a 
vital instrument of education. A comprehensive syllabus covers 
school library administration, practical classification, with emphasis 
on the Dewey system, cataloguing, children’s literature, children’s 
reading interests, reference books and all aspects of library routine. 
Background knowledge of books and book arts leads to more 
practical work in book selection, sources, basic stock, etc. The 
examination consists of a general 3-hour paper and a practical 2-hour 
paper. Some specimen questions are given. 


496 
The Class Teacher, the School Librarian and the Public 

Librarian 
E. Brown 
N.Z. Libs., Sept. 1950, XIII: 8, 177—181. 

The Intermediate School library, since it caters for a limited age 
group, can become a complete unit of its kind. It differs from a 
public library in that it must deal, in short periods, with large num- 
bers of children, many of whom do not know what they want. 
Special skill is needed in organizing and teaching. The Dewey 
Classification has been found inadequate for school needs: the 
Auckland Normal Intermediate School uses a simple classification 
of letters for main classes, e.g. H—History, each book within the 
class being numbered consecutively. The Subject Index, on cards, 
refers to these numbers. The simplicity of this system encourages 
the children to work with books. There should be regular periods 
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in the reference library. Lending book collections kept in the class- 
rooms encourage home reading. A teacher-librarian, with an 
appointed assistant to help, can most successfully design every 
routine to the end of fostering the reading habit in the children. 
Some bridging of the gap between school and public library would 
be beneficial. 


497 
The Library at the Wanganui Collegiate School, New Zealand 


C. Nelson Maclean 
Sch. Lib. Rev., Oct. 1950, V: New Series 2, 41—2. Photos. 


There are five Houses, each containing a library, and a School 
Library housed in the main school block, which is supervised by a 
master and run by a committee of some twenty volunteer boys. 
Each committee member is responsible for special sections and duties. 
Space is limited in the Library room, which is approximately 42° by 
22. Classification is by Dewey. The stock, between 5,000 and 
6,000, is particularly strong in History and Fine Arts. Each of the 
House libraries and the Main Library subscribes to a few periodicals. 
The limited time for “‘ extra” reading remains a problem. 


¥ 


498 
Our Co-Workers South of the Equator 


Edna E. Bayer 
Lib. J., 15 Nov. 1950, LXXV: 20, 1962—1965. 

The Biblioteca Infantine in Buenos Aires, established by the 
Minister of Education, is open to the public, but serves mainly 
teachers and pupils. The National Postal Savings Bank Library, 
Buenos Aires, in an ultra modern bank building, serves the bank 
employees and teachers and students of the city. The book collec- 
tion, of 17,000 volumes, is classified by a combination of the Dewey 
Decimal and Belgian systems: there is a record collection and a 
sound-proof record room. The Biblioteca Estudiantil, for children 
Over six years, contains 4,000 volumes in Spanish, selected by the 
Officer of Education. The American Grammar and High School 
Library, Buenos Aires, is housed in two small rooms in a mansion 
of Colonial Spanish architecture. Restricted importation of books 
in English creates difficulties. In Chile and Santiago, school libraries 
except in the American schools, do not exist, although some schools 
have small book collections. There are library schools in Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires and Santiago. In Lima, the public library has 
a new building: the library works closely with schools and has its 
own children’s room. 
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499 

Student Assistants in an American Library 

Ruth M. Pitchford 

Sch. Lib. Rev., Oct. 1950, V: New Series 2, 43—4. Photo. 

The Woodrow Wilson Senior High School library, serving a 
student oe of about 1,800 of 14—18 year olds, holds some 
558 bound magazines, 562 foreign books, 658 reference, 2,743 
fiction, 14,175 non-fiction. Between forty and fifty student-assist- 
ants, in helping with the work of the library, receive a training 
course in library service. Six to eight students are assigned to each 

riod of the day. The course begins with general instruction in 
ibrary techniques, after which, according to aptitude, students 
progress to specialist work. In addition to training in library use 
and book knowledge, which leads sometimes to a vocation, the system 
engenders an improved attitude towards work, respect for the rights 
of others, an orderliness of thinking and doing, and a sense of security. 


500 

Materials Bureau: Teachers’ Baby ... 

Ethel Wood, Mabel Brice and Elva Bain 

Wilson Lib. Bull., Nov. 1950, XXV: 3, 242—4. Photos. 

In 1946, the teachers at Jefferson Junior High School began a 
central collection of all types of materials: pictures, pamphlets, 
magazine clippings, murals, booklets, maps, models, charts, phono- 
graph records including dance and classical music, literature, story 
records and albums of bird songs with lantern slides to accompany 
them. Filmstrips and slides cover science, literature, government, 
Latin, etc. The Materials Bureau is responsible for the care and 
scheduling of such audio-visual equipment as the opaque projector, 
record players, film-strip projector, tape recorder, view-master, 
16 mm. projector and turn-table with earphones for listening to 
records. Models, sculpture, etc. are contributed from class work. 


WORK WITH CHILDREN 


See also Abstract No. 571 
501 
UNESCO and Children and Books 
Ethel Gilbert ' 
A.L.A. Bull,, Oct. 1950, XLIV: 9, 360—363. Illus. 

UNESCO has a dual constituency: it is an intergovernmental 
organization and also an agency depending for its strength upon the 
co-operation of non-governmental organizations. The author 


appeals for the A.L.A.’s support in all aspects of the work of 
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UNESCO, especially with children. The best of children’s picture 
books of all countries are brought together in the International 
Youth Library in Munich: there should be collections such as this 
in the United States. In the Indian Library Pilot Project, detailed 
provision is being made for the development of a children’s library 
as part of the scheme, and a fellowship will be given in 1¢51 to an 
Indian woman librarian to study children’s libraries abroad. In the 
Haiti Fundamental Education Pilot Proiect, the library set up in the 
Marbial Valley has special provision for children and audio-visual 
' techniques are available. About $30,000 worth of books for children 
and adolescents were distributed by UNESCO in European countries 
and colonial territories from the Lord Mayor of London’s Fund. 


502 
The Invincible Love of Reading 


Anne Thaxter Eaton 
Wilson Lib. Bull., Oct. 1950, XXV: 2, Section I, 158—160, 163. 


The reading habit was once regarded as a precious acquisition in 
youth, but child readers are now diverted by innumerable new 
features in life, by visual aids to education, by radio, cinema and 
television. Librarians and teachers complain that television 
claims too much time and attention from children. A similar effect 
was noticeable after the introduction of the radio and the cinema : 
the best remedy is the organisation of story hours to read the great 
masterpieces with groups of children. Young people seldom testify 
to the importance cf reading in their lives, but sufficient evidence 
exists to prove that, though it/cannot be measured, it is genuine. 
Library staffs should be capable of transmitting the love of reading 
to new readers. 


593 
‘“‘ First Catch your Hare” 


Edgar Osborne 
Lib. World, Nov. 1950, LIII: 605, 1o1r—1oz. 


The Library Association Council has established a Youth Section : 
the Ministry of Education is organizing courses for teacher- 
librarians : a working party has been formed to discuss co-operation 
between the School Library Association and public library services. 
But there is no recognised system of training for work with young 
people, with a resultant haphazard development. The Junior Book- 
shelf attempts a balanced review of children’s books. A youth 
librarian’s post will be of prime importance in any progressive public 
library system of the future: an efficient academic and practical 
training must then be provided. The removal of the “ Work with 
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Young People” Certificate from qualifying as a part of the Final 
Library Association Examination has shelved the whole question : 
the scope of such a syllabus should be broadened to cover some 
knowledge of educational aims and problems, and at least elementary 
child and adolescent psychology. 


504 

New Junior Library at Bromley, Kent 
H. Alderton 

Lib. Assn. Rec., Oct. 1950, LIT: 10, 378. Photo. 


Details of the fittings and equipment of the Library, opened in 
April, 1950. 


$05 | | 
New Central Junior Library at Newcastle upon Tyne 

E. Austin Hinton | 

Lib. Assn. Rec., Oct. 1950, LII: 10, 373—4. Photo. 

Notes on the New Junior Department, opened as part of a 
systematic, comprehensive reorganisation of the Central Library, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 

506 


De Nijmeegsche Kinderleestuin 


[The Nijmegen children’s reading garden.] [With illustrations of 
the reading room and reading garden] 


Bibliotheekleven, Nov. 1950, XXXV: 11, 342. Iilus. 


Besides the children’s reading room, Nijmegen nuw possesses 
also a children’s reading garden. Both room and garden are 
connected wtih the Public Library and are situated inside and around 
the main building respectively. The children can help themselves 
to books from the shelves and take them to read either in the room 
or the garden. The garden is mostly behind the building away from 
the noise of the street and is equipped with chairs, benches and garden 
tables with sunshades. There has been no tendency to noisy 
behaviour and the experiment is so successful that there are many 
demands for branches to be opened in various parts of the town. 

C.C.B. 
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5°7 
Z Prac Bibliotek Dzieciecych 
[Children’s Libraries at Work]. [Poland] 


W. Makowska 
Bibliotekarz, May-June 1950, 92—93. 

The author discusses the use and attractiveness of puppets and 
, scrap-books in children’s libraries. Children like puppet shows and, 
for full enjoyment, should help to organize the shows and make the 
puppets. Child-readers might be divided into four groups respon- 
sible for (a) making the puppets, (b) acting and manipulating, 
(c) arranging the reading room thairs, etc., (d) the text of the play. 
Only readers should be allowed to attend, and those attracted by 
the puppets should be encouraged to make further visits to the 
library. Scrapbooks can be made for various age groups and can 
be used (i) as substitutes for illustrated books for younger children, 
(ii) for dealing with a particular subject for older children, (iii) as 
substitutes for popular science books, topical subjects, etc. Illus- 
trations should predominate over text, only short captions being 
given. The author has made successful experiments in timing her 
special subject scrapbooks with the curriculum of the school: the 
children found that the visualization of the subject helped them in 


their school work. 
M.L.D. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
508 

Curing Through Reading 
Norman Hillson 


Wilson Lib. Bull., Dec. 1950, Section I], XXV: 4, 316—7. Photo. 


Organized library service came into existence in Britain atter 
World War I: the usefulness of books as an auxiliary to medical 
treatment has become widely recognised. In the U.S.A., an elec- 
trically-driven page-turning machine was devised for crippled or 
paralysed patients. It works by means of a switch which can be 
operated by a movement of the chin, elbow, etc. Fifty of these 
machines, gifts from the U.S., are now available to hospitals in 
Britain where St. John and Red Cross library service is established. 
For patients compelled to lie flat, microfilm projectors or a device 
using a series of prismatic mirrors can be used to reflect the printed 
page on the ceiling or on an improvised screen above the head : 
about three hundred specially made film books are already in circu- 
lation through the St. John and Red Cross Hospital Libraries. 
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5°9 
Hospital Library Administration in Neuropsychiatric Hospitals 
of the Veterans Administration 


Wilmer H. Baatz 
Spec. Libs., Oct. 1950, XLI: 8, 284—288. 

The librarian of a neuropsychiatric hospital has five major respons- 
ibilities : (i) Service to the patients, involving a twice weekly visit to 
each ward, with only the necessary exceptions. The chief herself 
should maintain direct contact with patients and should be their 
friend and confidante. (ii) Professional aid to the staff, both medical 
and non-medical. Books should be recommended for acquisition 
by each interested department. (iii) Co-ordination with all depart- 
ments, especially with the Chief of Special Services, who is the 
librarian’s administrative chief. (iv) Training and the best utilization 
of the library staff. Hospital work is arduous, therefore working 
conditions should be made as favourable as possible. Professional 
staff should share the responsibility for book selection, reference 
and reader’s advisory work. Patients can help with routine, as part 
of their own self-help. (v) Maintenance of good relations both 
within the hospital and with the community, professional organi- 
zations, etc., especially with the medical staff: their reference 
demands on the library depend largely on the amount of research in 
progress. 


(See also Abstract No. 510). 


510 
The Reading Interests of Hospitalized Veterans 


Suzanne McLaurin Connell 
Spec. Libs., Oct. 1950, XLI: 8, 289—2z90, 302—3. 

Quantity of reading is considerable, a large proportion being of 
good standard. The Veterans Administration Hospital, Richmond, 
Virginia, has about 1,000 patients. Current best-sellers, mysteries, 
westerns and historical novels are the most popular fiction; travel, 
psychology, religion, architecture, interior decoration, poetry and. 
humour head the non-fiction. Many patients link their reading 
with art and educational therapy, or read for a future vocation. 
Magazines are popular. It is a challenging job for a librarian to 
cater for a clientele who are at once sick or disabled and unaccustomed 
to leisure. 


(See also Abstract No. 509). 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICES : SPECIAL 
RELATIONS 


S11 
UNESCO Libraries Seminar: Aid in Adult Education 


UNESCO Bull., Nov. 1950, IV: 11, 861—867. 


The Seminar at Malm6 on The Role of Libraries in Adult Education 
was planned as part of UNESCO’s work in promoting public 
library activity in the field of adult education. A team of experts 
from various countries had prepared papers, discussion outlines, 
documentation on library adult education work and an exhibition. 
Three main groups studied (i) organization and administration of 
library adult education programmes, (ii) audio-visual materials and 
techniques in library adult education, and (ili) the establishment of 
library services as an aid to adult education in under-developed 
regions. (A list of the papers is given: many of these will be 
published or reproduced in library journals). Follow-up of the 
Seminar will include (a) action promised by participants, (b) a ques- 
tionnaire on action taken, to be sent out by the Seminar Evaluation 
Committee in May, 1951, (c) continuing contact with Seminar 
members by UNESCO, (d) publication of Seminar papers, and 
(e) continuing UNESCO programmes for the promotion of public 
library development, with particular reference to adult and funda- 
mental education. 

Note.—The full text of a declaration and resolutions drawn up by 
the Malmé Seminar on The Role of Libraries in Adult Education 
was published in UNESCO Buil., 1V : 10, 826—827. 


(See also Abstracts Nos. 291, 512). 


512 

The Role of Libraries in Adult Education 
_ Edward Sydney 

J. of Educ., Dec. 1950, LX XXII: 977, 662—664. 


In recent years, advance has been made not only in the highly 
developed communities which have.a reasonable book service, 
national literacy and well-organized programmes of formal and 
informal education, but also in the less developed countries where 
adults as well as children are learning to read. The recent UNESCO 
Seminar on The Role of Libraries in Adult Education was unusually 
successful, both from its fortunate meeting place at Malmé, in a city 
library service second to none in Europe, and from the experience of 
its leaders. The vast field of study was divided into three, which 
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members joined according to their individual interests, experience 
and needs. The Seminar was one of four held this year by UNESCO, 
and the second to be devoted to library service. The value of the 
work of UNESCO in the international field of bibliography, docu- 
mentation and library science cannot be over-estimated. 


(See also Abstracts Nos. 291, 511). 


Also on this subject :—The Role of Libraries in Adult Education, 
Ont. Lib. Rev., Nov. 1950, XXXIV: 4, 255—258. 


513 
Local History and the Library 
Kent News Letter, Oct. 1950, II: 6. 


As an adjunct to the familiar local collection of books, maps, etc., 
the formation of a local history group, meeting in the library, can be 
most helpful in collecting and recording new material, providing 
useful contacts, indexing the collections, etc. The Local History 
Committee of the Historical Association and the National Council 
of Social Service will give advice. Local material may be obtained 
from school surveys, theses, appeals in the press, circulars to local 
businesses and the County Archives Office. Documentary photo- 
graphy may be used to fill gaps. 





514 
The Minnesota Tape Recording Project and the Public Library © 


Richard C. Brower 
Minnesota Libs., Sept. 1950, XVI: 7, 199—200. 


The Minnesota Department of Education has been examining 
methods of recording on tape and the duplication of radio materials 
for the use of educational organizations. Teachers and librarians 
send requests for programmes to the Department with a supply of 
tape, upon which the programmes are duplicated and returned 
within a few days. Tape recordings are satisfactory and inexpensive, 
for the same tape can be used again and a master copy is kept, from 
which duplicates are made as required. The scheme has potential- 
ities for librarians in that recordings of poetry, plays, children’s 
programmes, local history, etc. may be used to stimulate reading. 
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515 
Suggestions for a State Library Public Relations and Publicity 
Program through Newspapers 


Joseph H. Belair 
Illinois Libs., Oct. 1950, XXXII: 8, 574—580. 


Most of the written material concerning library public relations 
is from the point of view of the community public library, not the 
state library. The state library, serving a larger geographical area, 
(1) needs professional assistance in the preparation of its newspaper 
releases, and (2) must limit itself to fewer types of stories for the 
papers : material must be of state-wide interest. The great majority 
of public librarians, serving populations of under 100,000, can 
establish personal contact with editors. In Illinois, which has 850 
newspapers, the State Librarian can make contact only through his 
copy. This must be well prepared and is of three types, news, 
features and news-feature. 


(Under title Here’s an Over-all Pattern for State-wide Pxblicity, 
appears in I 7b. J., 1 Dec., 1950, LXXV: 21, 2039—2044.) 


516 
[Reorganisation of the Work of the Journal B:d/sotekar] 
Kultura i Zhizn, 11 Oct. 1950, 3. 


The journal Bib/iotekar, published by the Committee for Cultural 
and Educational Institutions, attached to the R.S.F.S.R. Council of 
Ministers, is called upon to assist in the development of librarianship 
in the country and to make known the experiences of leading 
libraries. Editorials have recently considered the improvement of 
library work, better knowledge of books and more specialised 
reader service, but still greater demands are made from it. The 
problems of the 90,000 village libraries, their book supplies, the 
organisation and methods of work with village readers, are not 
reflected in the journal. Collective farm libraries are not dealt with 
sufficiently, nor are clubs libraries and Houses of Culture, or libraries 
in large industrial enterprises, in State farms and machine aud tractor 
stations. Library building in the Union Republics is rarely covered, 
and there is little discussion on work in library institutes, post- 
graduate work, plans and time-tables for special library courses or 
“* refresher ”? courses and the experiences of local libraries through- 


out the country. 
E.F. 
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CATALOGUING, CLASSIFICATION, INDEXING 
See also Abstract No. 492 


547 
Functional Cataloguing at the Detroit Public Library 


Frances J. Brewer 
Ont. Lib. Rev., Nov. 1950, XXXIV: 4, 297—304. 


The two functions of a catalogue are (i) the identification and 
description of individual items, and (ii) the assembling of groups of 
items according to subject matter. Cataloguing is functional when 
it extends beyond the normal to give some special service. The 
article illustrates this definition by a detailed description of cata- 
loguing procedure at Detroit Public Library, which is organised to 
give certain general services, e.g. for branch libraries, periodicals 
and rare books, and also, each ‘of the cataloguers is assigned one of the 
thirteen Subject Departments, e.g. Technology, Social Sciences, 
Audio-Visual, etc. for their special requirements. All basic cata- 
loguing is according to Library of Congress, with slight adaptations. 
An Authority File is maintained for staff use, giving all tracings for 
the main public catalogue. A set of main catalogue cards comprises 
an Authority card, shelf list card, author card and added entries. 
Each department has its own catalogue and sets of cards are provided 
freely for overlapping subjects. Library of Congress cards are used 
when the number of cards required for sets is less than five, otherwise 
cards are Addressographed. P 


518 


The Cataloguing of Manuscripts in the Houghton Library 
(Harvard) 


William H. Bond » 
Harvard Lib. Bull., Autumn 1950, 1V: 3, 392-—396. 


When the Manuscript Department was created as a separate unit 
two years ago, manuscripts were in two main groups, those acquired 
before 1940, catalogued in a variety of ways, and those acquired 
since 1940, recorded but not catalogued. There was no standard 
cataloguing practice and no complete record. A new Manuscript 
Catalogue was created which will eventually supersede all the others. 
The existing cataloguing by linguistic and geographic areas was 
retained, with modifications. Other categories have been established 
e.g. Music, Canadiana, Graphic Art. For shelving, the collection is 
divided into boxed and unboxed material, the latter including stand- 
ard, folio and portfolio sizes. The Catalogue is regarded as a 
finding index, and has the simplest of collations. Three main 
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categories of manuscripts each require special treatment: (i) codices 
and other mss. most conveniently considered as books, (ii) collections 
of private papers and correspondence, (iii) single letters and small 
mss. unrelated to other important groups of material. (Details of 
cataloguing procedure for each category are given). During the 
first twenty months of its existence, the Manuscript Department 
catalogued 24,725 letters, 437 documents, 107 drawings and 660 
codex-type manuscripts, ali made available to readers through about 
10,500 catalogue cards, supplemented by twelve typed indexes. 


519 , 

The Cataloguing of Literary Manuscripts 
Dorothy K. Coveney 

J. of Doc., Sept. 1950, VI: 3, 126—139. 


In addition to its purpose as a record of collections, a catalogue of 
literary mss. should provide (i) a description sufficiently complete 
to identify each manuscript, and (ii) an adequate reference book for 
the use of other scholars, which implies suitable format, compre- 
hensive index, clear arrangement of text and the inclusion of all 
details likely to be of importance to any searcher whatsoever. Too 
little attention is paid to bibliotics and palaeography proper. In 
France, a catalogue of the mss. of the provincial libraries began to 
appear in 1849: in 1873, Delisle issued critical notes on the catalogue 
and drew up a plan for the completion of the work. The Summary 
Catalogue of the Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, begun 
in 1895, is inadequate as a full record and has no index. The best 
instructions issued in England for guidance in dealing with mss. 
have been issued by historians, e.g. the scheme presented in 1922—-23 
by a Committee set up by the Anglo-American Historical Committee, 
and that of the Palaeography Sub-Committee of the Board of Studies 
in History of the University of London. The Prussian Academy 
plan, 1904, has been the subject of much discussion and even in 
Germany was considered ambitious. In Spain, the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts approved instructions in 1905 
for the cataloguing of mss., prints, etc. in public libraries: the 
scheme does not involve great detail, but requires the exact measure- 
ment of folio and text-space, description of the watermark and a 
reference to foliation. In most pre-sixteenth century mss., press- 
mark, material, date (century at least), careful description of writing, 
punctuation, etc., ink, illumination, binding, history of ownership, 
etc. are necessary. Further details, of citations of folios, textual 
quotation, etc. are considered. 
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520 
Unit Cataloguing 
Valter Ahlstedt 
Libri, 1950, I: 2, 113—170. 
Unit cataloguing is defined as the making of uniform catalogues 
for an individual library, for the libraries of a country and for libraries 
of different countries, by means of standardization of the size of 
cards, bibliographical abbreviations, transliterations, uniform entry 
word and rules for alphabetisation. Efforts at international uni- 
formity include the A.A. Joint Code, 1908, the precursor of unsuccess- 
ful attempts at codification within countries. National uniformity 
has been more successful, especially in the U.S. and Great Britain. 
In Germany, the Prussian Code has remained dominant. Local unit 
cataloguing is the compilation of rules for one library containing 
many collections, e.g. the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. For unit 
cataloguing, the code must be uniform and consistent in itself. The 
A.L.A., Library of Congress and Vatican Codes are examined under 
the following headings: author entry, title cards, added entry, 
subject cards, analytic cards, with a view to establishing a uniformity 





of arrangement on the card. A form of card is suggested, containing, 
in this order, rubrication (choice and arrangement of entry words), 
a space of one line, description, with details of the book as on the 
title page, notes with an indented text, space of one line, location 
mark. The author would call this a “ unit’ card, which can be 
used in a dictionary or classified catalogue: he considers the extent 
to which the suggested uniform catalogue rules and cards can form 
the basis of local, national and international cataloguing. The draw- 
backs of printed cards are chiefly the provision of irrelevent location 
marking and the difficulties arising from local requirements in 
rubrication. Only the description of the book should be given on 
the printed basic cards: the fundamental obstacle to international 
cataloguing would then have been removed, if each library had the 
freedom to decide rubrication. 


521 
De Gedrukte of Gepolycopieerde Steekkaart, middel om het 
Catalogusvraagstuk te Helpen Oplossen 


[The printed or duplicated card as a means of helping to solve the 
catalogue problem] 


F. Edebau 
Bibliotheekgids, Sept.-Oct. 1950, XXVI: 5, 97—8. 


Catalogues in rural libraries in Belgium, where the staff is largely 
untrained and voluntary, are unsatisfactory and in the urban libraries 
not much better. The author suggests as the solution the use of 
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printed cards, prepared by a central bureau and distributed at cost 
price, following the example of Library of Congress and the Biblio- 
graphical Bureau for public libraries in Denmark. Such a project 
would involve : (i) in place of the bibliographical lists distributed by 
the Ministry, catalogue entries on printed or duplicated cards, 
coinciding as far as possible with the appearance of the books, and 
(ii) a subscription covering at least three copies of each card at cost 
price. A preliminary enquiry into the financial side should be made. 
The cards, to be used for author and all other entries, could be of 
various colours for different purposes, and could be used not only 
for the catalogue, but for bibliographies, books on order, latest 
accessions, shelf-cards, etc. Probably most libraries could make use 
of five copies of each card. An estimate of costs is worked out. 
Small libraries would benefit most from such a scheme ; up to 80% 
of their accessions would be covered by the printed cards. In 
medium and large libraries, this percentage would be lower, perhaps 
30% to 50%, owing to the acquisition of foreign books. 
CCB. 


522 
Till de Vetenskapliga Bibliotekens Katalogfraga 
[On cataloguing in university and special libraries] 


Carl Bjérkbom 
Biblioteksbladet, 1950, XX XV: 6, 287-289. 

Distinction is made between “the fine art of cataloguing ”’ and 
cataloguing as clerical routine work. In the development of the 
librarian’s manifold duties, cataloguing has come to receive less of 
his attention than before. This work, then, must be performed 
according to rationalistic principles and the process of cataloguing 
must be divided according to the degrees of professional training 
required in the various phases of the process. Classification, for 
instance, generally calls for highly trained librarians, while certain 
operations may be entrusted to clerical personnel, possessing a 
knowledge of the formal cataloguing rules and of the major foreign 
languages. The classifier should, in every instance, supply any 
necessary instructions concerning bio-bibliographical details, refer- 
ences, subject headings and the number of catalogue cards to be 
written. 
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523 
Some Recent Developments in Cataloguing in the U.S.A. 
L. Jolley 

J. of Doc., June 1950, VI: 2, 7o—82. 


The Joint Code, accepted by British and American Library 
Associations in 1908, is looked upon in Britain primarily as a means 
of establishing uniformity of practice among English-speaking 
librarians ; in America, in addition, it forms part of the movement 
to establish Library of Congress practice as the standard for the whole 
country. This result has been delayed, notably by administrative 
difficulties and the lack of definitive statements of Library of Con- 
gress practice. The economy effected by the use of Library of 
Congress cards has been less than anticipated. The A.L.A. revision 
of the joint code appeared in a preliminary edition in 1941. Part Il 
concerning the description of the book, title, collation and notes 
was criticised and withdrawn; the A. L.A. has now accepted the 
Library of Congress Rules for Descriptive Cataloguing and the Library 
of Congress accepts the A.L.A. author and title entries. The 
A.L.A. Cataloguing Rules for Author and Title Entries was published 
in a preliminary edition, owing to the war, in 1941. On many points, 
the code clarifies inconsistencies, but the lack of systematic approach 
is deplored. Cataloguing in the large libraries presents special 
problems: Harvard and Yale have saved time by “ cumulating ” 
their cataloguing. The size and congestion of American catalogues 
may be largely due to their dictionary form: excessive use of title 
entries has been attacked. Subject bibliographies may prove of 
greater use than subject entries. Research is needed on the reader 
use of the catalogue. 

(Much discussion is included on individual rules, and a table 
shows comparative cataloguing costs in the use of Library of Con- 
gress cards and of New York Public Library cards). 


524 
Historique des Catalogues de la Bibliotheque du Ministcre de 
Defense Nationale a Bruxelles 


[Historical account of the catalogues of the Library of the Ministry 
of National Defence at Brussels] 


Christiane Montlibert 
Cahiers, Sept. 1950, IV: 7, 88—97. 

A systematic tabulation of the many catalogues of this library 
since 1838, with examples and technical descriptions. 
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525 

Register of Methods—6. Practial Classification by Schemes 
other than Dewey 

N.W.Newsl., Nov. 1950, No. 6, 3—5. 

Brown’s Subject Classification suffers from its minority position 
in that it excludes libraries using it from most forms of inter-library 
co-operation. It is used in Bury, Oswaldtwistle and Rochdale. An 
interesting feature is the use made of local modifications, e.g. the 
expansion of the Textile schedules at Rochdale. The Library of 
Congress Scheme was introduced into the Wigan Reference Library 
in 1921, with certain modifications. New schedules have been made 
for Twentieth-century English Literature, for the Wigan Local 
Section, etc. The Library of I.C.I. Ltd., Dyestuffs Division use a 
modified Universal Decimal Classification, e.g. form divisions are 
indicated by a schedule of capital letters. The 1948 abridged English 
Edition is used for book classification with reference to other 
expansions as necessary. Broad classification is used in the classes 
which contain few books. Other libraries classified by the U.D.C. 
are those of Farranti Ltd., Hollinwood, and the Wigan and District 
Mining and Technical College. Special classification schemes are in 
use at Chetham’s Library, the Harold Cohen Library, Liverpool 
University, the Henry Watson Music Library, Manchester, the Man- 
chester Education Committee Library and the Liverpool Medical 
Institution Library. 


526 
The Colon Classification 


D. J. Foskett 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Dec. 1950, LI]: 12, 450—455. Bibliog. 

The basic principles of classification are examined, and the 
methods adopted by Colon to conform to them are explained and 
illustrated by comparison with the Decimal Classification. Some of 
the many auxiliary devices are discussed, and the relation of classi- 
fying to cataloguing is shown to secure expression by means of 
“ chain procedure.” 

(See also Abstract No. 300). 


527 

Optional Facets in Library Classification (6) 
S. R. Ranganathan 

Abgila, Sept. 1950, I: 7, 153—164. 

The heterogeneity of the elements which make up the traditional 
Common Sub-divisions is examined, with reference to the Decimal, 
Universal Decimal, Bliss and Colon Classifications. They are separ- 
ated into three groups which should be accommodated in the Book 
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Number, Class Number and Sequence Number parts respectively of 
the Call Number. A schedule is given of the Foci suggested for the 
Form-Facet of the Book-Number, for use with the Colon Classif1- 
cation, with U.D.C. equivalents where these exist. 

(See a/so Abstracts Nos. 150, 301). 


528 
The Genesis of the Concept Pseudo-Series 


Bimalendu Guha 
Abgila, Sept. 1950, 1: 7, 168—172. 

The concept of “‘ Pseudo-Series ” designed to meet the demands 
of multi-volumed books requiring independent classification and 
cataloguing is expounded and illustrated. The Colon Classification 
applies three tests for judging the indivisibility or otherwise of a set 
of volumes : (i) if the set possesses a common index, (ii) if the same 
sequence of pagination is continuous throughout all the volumes of 
a set, (ili) if the subject matter is promiscuously distributed among 
the volumes. When volumes are divided on the shelves, the cata- 
logue entry should refer to all aspects of the set: it is called the 
Pseudo-Series Index Entry, as distinct from the more usual Series 
Entry. The appropriate entries are governed by A.L.A. Catalog 
Rules 1941, No. 220 (a) 5; Ranganathan Classified Catalogue Code 
1945, 1416, and Ranganathan Dictionary Catalogue Code, 1945, 1316. 


Re ees 
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Filing Press Cuttings 

J. R. Lloyd 

S. Afr. Libs., Oct. 1950, XVIII: 2, 59—62. 

The author describes the methods found most useful in the S.A.R. 
and H. Library, Johannesburg. Index entries regarding press 
articles and chapters from textbooks are on 5" x 8" cards, filed alpha- 
betically by subject and placed in front of the subject guide-cards. 
Surplus copies of periodicals, thin pamphlets and typed abstracts, 
specimens of technical printed matter, house journals, etc. are filed 
in foolscap manilla folders, in steel filing cabinets or pressed-board 
boxes, one per subject. Stout dividing guide-cards should be used. 
The Universal Decimal Classification might be used, but prefer- 
ence is given here to alphabetical arrangement, having given 
careful initial consideration to choice of subject headings. 
FEL The Main Head card is placed at the back, with all subsidiary heads 
ine alphabetically from back to front, so that the whole sequence is in 
aig full view. Sub-division is carried out when there are sufficient 
tik cuttings to warrant it. A stencilled cover sheet is prepared for each 
ik cutting, giving complete classification details and a note to borrowers. j 
The terms of classification should be unequivocal and consistent, 4 
cross-references given as necessary. The system is self-indexirg and 
completely flexible. 
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53° 
Classifying by Bliss 

J. Mills 

Lib. Assn. Rec., Oct. 1950, LIL: 10, 370—372. 

Notes on the Bliss book classification, based on its use in the 
Library of the City of London College. The System demonstrates 
a combination of logical and systematic collocations with practical 
requirements. The notation and the main classes are discussed. 
(See a/so Abstract No. 299). 


53% 

Form Divisions of the Universal Decimal Classification 
S. Parthasarathy 

Abgila, Sept. 1950, I: 7, 165—167. 

The author demonstrates the mixed nature of the Form Divisions 
of the Universal Decimal Classification: the inclusion of faceted- 
specific subjects, biased specific subjects, physical forms and even 
what should be left to the care of the catalogue. It is also demon- 
strated that other Form Divisions imply judgements on standards, 
e.g. (022) Books of intermediate range. This is an improper use of 


Class Numbers. 


532 
A Scientific Theory of Classification and Indexing and its 
Practical Applications 


J. E. L. Farradane 
J. of Doc., June 1950, VI: 2, 83—99. 

A classification is a theory of the structure of knowledge. From 
a discussion of the nature of truth, it is held that scientific knowledge 
is the only knowledge which can be regarded as true. The method 
of induction from empirical data is therefore applied to the construc- 
tion of a classification. The defects of the U.D.C., Bliss, Kaiser, 
Holmstrom and Colon classifications are mentioned. Items of 
knowledge are divided into uniquely definable terms, called “ iso- 
lates,” and the relations between them, called “‘ operators.” It is 
shown that only four basic operators exist, expressing appurtenance, 
equivalence, reaction and causation ; using symbols for these opera- 
tors, all subjects can be analysed in a linear form called an “ analet.” 
With the addition of the permissible permutations of such analets, 
formed according to simple rules, alphabetical arrangement of the 
first terms provides a complete, logical subject index. (Examples 
are given and possible difficulties considered). A classification can 
then be constructed by selection of deductive relations, arranged in 
hierarchical form. The nature of possible classifications is discussed. 
It is claimed that such an inductively constructed classification is the 
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only true representation of the structure of knowledge, and that 
these principles provide a simple technique for accurately and fully 
indexing and classifying any given set of data, with complete flexi- 
bility. 









533 7 
The Structure of a Connective Index \9 


B. C. Vickery 
J. of Doc., Sept. 1950, VI: 3, 140—151. Bibliog. 
i An index is defined as an assembly of references to items of 
a, information, within a structure conducive to the revelation of the 
essential relations in its subject matter. The immediate objection is 
raised that to ensure that the searcher can find required information, 
a complicated structure of related terms is necessary, which in turn 
renders the task of the searcher more tedious and uncertain. Analys's 
of the requirements) of an exhaustive connective index reveals five 
criteria: (i) the place in the index of each heading must be readily 4 
apparent, (ii) the structure of the heading must be explicitly in the 4 
form ARB so that the searcher who consults the index under A is ; 
directed to the other aspects of the relation, B and R, (iii) the searcher 
4 must be led from ARB to AR to A, and back again, (iv) the searcher 
a must be led from A to EA to EEA (higher orders) and back again, 
4 for all relevant genera, (v) the searcher must be led from A' to A* to 
7 A® in each class or genus EA. In the light of these criteria, examin- 
‘ ation is made of four kinds of alphabetical index, the dictionary, the 
syndetic, the Kaiser and the Holmstrom types, the classified index, 
synthetic classified and punched card index: the degree to which 
these seven types meet the five criteria is summarised in tabular 
SE form. Conclusions are (a) an alphabetical arrangement of index 
date headings gives ready location of terms and is essential, in one form 
fia | | or another, whatever type of index is used, but, of itself, gives little 
sii guidance from one heading to another, (b) subdivision of headings 
nm enables related topics to be grouped together, but hinders ready 
location unless there is cross-reference from the main alphabet to all 
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ii} subsidiary terms, (c) inversion allows headings to be expanded into 
iii the form which most fully pin-points their subject-content and gives 
i : guidance to allied headings, (d) cross-references enable the linking 





is} of multiple general, specific, collateral and cognate terms, (e) thus, 

‘ in theory, a syndetic alphabetical index using inversion and cross- 
reference can meet all the basic requirements, (f) a systematic arrange- 
ment in some form is essential, (g) a simple classification, even with 
alternative placings, is inadequate, (h) a synthetic system, using 
‘* colon linkage,” can meet all the basic requirements, (i) the solution 
to the problem of a connective index to scientific material is a com- 
bination of alphabetical and systematic arrangement. 
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534 
Alphabetical Arrangement : a Survey of Basic Principles 


S. R. Ranganathan 
I.S.I. Bull., 1950, Vol. II, 66—73. 


There are nine factors which complicate alphabetical arrange- 
ment, and so far very few of them have been analysed. The task of 
the Standards Institutions should be to lay down, for example, 
ordinal values for punctuation marks and other symbols. The draft 
British Standard CJ(OC) 6268 has many faults, and will leave much 
confusion as far as the reader is concerned. Research is necessary 


to find out how far artificial conventions are justified. 
D.).F. 


DOCUMENTATION : GENERAL 
See also Abstract No. 444 


535 
UNESCO’s Work in Mass Communications 


Lars Lind 
Lib. Q., Oct. 1950, XX: 4, 259—271. 


The international dissemination of information is only, as it were, 
the finished product in a mass-communications programme. Tech- 
nical facilities must exist for this dissemination : economic and other 
obstacles must be removed. The Mass Communications Depart- 
ment of UNESCO is made up of five divisions : Press, Radio, Film 
and Visual Information, Technical Facilities, Removal of Obstacles 
to the Free Flow of Informaton. 

(The work of each of these sections is described in detail. Though 
not, in itself, covered by library science, it must be of interest to all 
librarians). 


536 

The UNESCO Glossarium Bibliothecarii: Origin of the 
Glossarium 

UNESCO Bull., Oct. 1950, IV: 10, 821—825. 


Work was begun on a multi-lingual vocabulary for librarianship 
before the 1939 war, by Henri Lemaitre. Specialists have been 
considering the draft, and in 1949 Mr. Anthony Thompson took 
over the work. The Vocabulary was classified, the balance of 
subjects reconsidered, words added from Harrod’s Librarian's 
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Glossary and from the A.L.A. Glossary of Library Terms. The present 
edition, which will soon be available, aims to provide a basic vocab- 
ulary of French, German and English terms: Russian and Spanish 
will probably be added next. Definitions were not considered 
necessary. A bibliography of existing glossaries of librarianship 
and related subjects is included. The Universal Decimal Classif- 
cation has been used, with a simple cross-referencing device. Each 
language has an Alphabetical Index. A blank column will be left 
for additions in other languages which will form the basis of further 
editions incorporating more languages. ? 


537 
International Standards Organization—I.S.O. 
Rev. of Doc., Sept. 1950, XVII: 5, 112—114. 


At the Ascona meeting of Technical Committee 46 of the Inter- 
national Standards Organization in April 1950, four working com- 
mittees discussed (1) Abbreviated titles of periodicals, (2) Trans- 
literation of Cyrillic characters, (3) Other bibliographical subjects, 
(4) Documentary reproduction. Approved resolutions are given in 
detail. Other working committees are to examine (i) Title references 
for literature, (ii) Sizes of index cards, slips and other forms) for 
documentation, (ili) Definition, preparation and publication of 
indexes, summaries, etc. 


538 
Indian Library Association Bibliographical Survey. 


Bibliographical Services. Report of the Working Party (2) 
Abgila, Sept. 1950, 1: 7, B 121—B 140. 


National documentation may be centralised in the National 
Central Library or decentralised among the State Central Libraries. 
Both these organisations will play an important part in the share of 
international documentation assigned to them by UNESCO. Details 
of docymentation, classification, terminology, cataloguing, etc. at 
the international level are discussed. Abstracting is a profession by 
itself, requiring specialised subject knowledge plus a flair for seizing 
upon the essence of the material under consideration from the point 
of view of the particular user. 
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DOCUMENTATION : DOCUMENTARY 
REPRODUCTION 


See also Abstracts Nos. 514, 562 


539 
Handling Microcards in Libraries 


Grace W. Bacon 
Coll. and Res. Libs., Oct. 1950, XI: 4, 372—3. 


Every effort has been made in the production of microcards to 
ensure that their processing will be economical : they are of standard 
catalogue size, the author entry is established after bibliographical 
research and the first card of each title is a full catalogue entry. At 
the Wesleyan University Library, each microcard is stamped to show 
ownership, but only the first card of the “ volume ” is accessioned, 
and only the volumes are counted for statistical purposes. The 
microcard file is in a separate room, convenient to microcard readers : 
cards are filed by their L.C. classification, then by their author entries. 
A regular set of catalogue cards for each microcard title is typed for 
the main catalogue. 


54° 
Microfilm Services in British Libraries 


Donovan T. Richnell 
Brit. Bk. News, Dec. 1950, No. 124, 801—807. 


35 mm. film, 100 feet in length, is normally used in Britain. Most 
““ readers” are adapted for use with either reels or strips. Non- 
inflammable film is always used in Britain, both perforated and non- 
perforated. Most large libraries now possess the necessary equip- 
ment for making microfilm, charges and waiting-time varying from 
one library to another. The British Museum has just completed 
the installation of new equipment at Colindale. The National 
Library of Scotland, though unable to set up photographic equipment 
until the completion of the new building, can arrange for microfilm 
copies of material in the library, and negative copies of much early 
Scottish material have already been done. The Bodleian, the 
Cambridge University Library, the National Library of Wales and 
the Public Record Office are equipped in varying degrees to micro- 
film material in their possession Some University Libraries have 
microfilmed unpublished theses. Many of the larger public libraries 
are now equipped with reading machines for public use. The 
Manchester Public Library has done pioneer work in this field, and 
plans to microfilm the Manchester Guardian file. In 1947, following 
a Scientific Information Conference of the Royal Society, 118 
publishers agreed to allow the making of single copies of extracts 
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from journals for bona fide research. Agencies e.g. the Royal Society 
of Medicine, Aslib, the Documentation Service and the University of 
London Library in co-operation with the Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education in the Colonies, all carry out valuable service 
to research workers abroad in the collection of material, location of 
rare works, etc. Still further co-ordination is needed, e.g. the 
equivalent of the N.C.L. for microfilm and other documentary 
reproduction, to deal authoritatively with inquiries and orders 
involving difficulties. - Appended is a list of the most important 


libraries and agencies for the production of microfilm, with their 
addresses. 


541 
The Microcopy on Flat Film as an Aid in Documentation—I 
L. J. v. d. Wolk and J. C. Tonnon 
Rev. of Doc., Sept. 1950, XVII: 5, 134—141. _ Illus. 
Rollfilm is not easy to handle: it twists, has to be wound ona 
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spool,’and it is difficult to locate items on it. The reading apparatus 

is complicated by the necessity of using spools and moving mech- 
anism, and by the need of avoiding scratching the film. Microfilm, 
fi stored in cardboard boxes or in aluminium or plastic cylinders, \js 
ie wasteful of space. Film-strips, as used in France, 209 mm. in length, 
Se! are stored in stock-books.in such a way that their titles are legible. 
bi Microphotography has not only been applied to film material but 
bs ‘also to photographic paper. Investigators in this work include Dr. 
i; L. Bendikson, Dr. G. van Iterson Jr., F. Donker Duyvis, Albert 
By - Boni, Fremont Rider, James A. Reyniers, Dr. Goebel, Prof. Ch. H. 
By Kleukens and Monsieur M. Cordonnier. In America, Germany, 
| 3 France and the Netherlands, the development of microphotography 
» has passed from rollfilm to filmstrip, to photographic paper and 
a finally to the transparent flat film. The American microcard, 3" x 5", 
ey can now be bought from eleven publishers, in the fields of library 
Fe science, chemistry, mathematics, biology, geography, history, 





economics, etc.: government publications, periodicals and news- 
papers, music and literary works are available. Netherlands micro- 
cards ‘are reproductions on transparent celluloid, 74124 cm. 
(international library format) or 9 X12 cm. ; in Germany, they are in 
the format 9x12 cm. only. The use of microcards is of great 
advantage in industry, for their ease of storage and of consultation, 
iy and for the inclusion of drawings, etc. not usually possible in pub- 
| lished abstracts. In library use, they save expenses involved in 
buying, binding, cataloguing, storing and preserving of books and 
newspapers. (Photographs of cameras, reading apparatus, etc. are 


shown, and an actual original microcard. Another article is to 
follow). | 
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542 
A New Device for Document Transmission 


Raymund L. Zwemer 
Lib. of C. Inf. Bull., 6 Nov. 1950, IX: 45, 17. 


The Radio Corporation of America under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission has constructed a new type facsimile 
transmitter, which in one minute can scan and transmit a page with 
type 8' x13, including bound volumes up to three inches thick. 
The page is ready for use at once, and at present, the copy can be the 
same size or up to four times the original magnification. An electron 
tube emits a point of light which, sharply focussed on the page, 
scans it, reflecting light from the white surface and being absorbed 
by the dark. The reflected beam excites a light-sensitive tube which 
transmits the impulses after suitable amplification. The receiver, 
connected to the transmitter by ordinary telephone wire in a closed 
circuit, and synchronized with the scanner, directs the electrical 
impulses to the surface of a chemically treated ‘paper. This paper 
then passes the electrical recording device which charges the chemical 
so as to retain it only at points corresponding to type on the page at 
the scanning end. The paper continues over rolls through a washing 
and drying operation and is produced ready for use. 


ARCHIVES 
See also Abstracts Nos. 409, 411, $13, 567 


543 
Grenzen Tussen Archieven en Bibliotheken 


[Borders between archives and libraries] 


A. Kessen 
Bibliotheekleven, Aug. 1950, XXXV: 8, 229—243. 


The differentiation between the material belonging in the archives 
of the state, the province and the municipality and that belonging to 
the larger learned libraries seems historically to haye been made on 
practical grounds without any thought of principles. In order to 
examine the kind of materiai that has come to be preserved in libraries 
the author gives a historical survey of mediaeval libraries, which, in 
effect, is the history of church and monastic libraries. A large part 
of the collections in the latter came into the possessions of univer- 
sities, towns, scholars and princes ; in short, into the later, larger 
learned libraries. The possessions of mediaeval churches, monas- 
teries and ecclesiastical foundations, consisting of mss. or codices 
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for use in public worship, theological mss., and those relating to 
profane subjects, became scattered by the Reformation, wars, and 
the French Revolution and came to museums, libraries and archives 
of states, provinces and municipalities. It is logical to assume that 
the codices that once formed the contents of a mediaeval church or 
monastic library should belong to learned libraries, while those 
which formed part of the monastic archives should belong to the 
archives of the state, province and municipality in so far as these 
have succeeded to the rights of the monasteries. 


CA. 


544 
Het Wezenlijk Verschil Tussen Archief en Bibliotheek 


[The essential difference between archives and library] 
Carel Bloemen 
Bibliotheelkeven, Dec. 1950, XXXV: 12, 353—367. 


To workers in the humanities the essential difference between 
archives and library is obvious: among scientists and technologists 
there is considerable confusion. In any institution or industrial 
concern, the papers, etc. belonging to the business’s own manage- 
ment, the written record of its activities, must be regarded as archiv- 
alia: they have a causal, organic connection with one another and 
grow involuntarily. Matters extraneous to the business belong to 
the library, e.g. books, periodicals, patent specifications, catalogues, 
prospectuses, etc.: they have no connection with one another and 
the collections grow deliberately. Each of the two categories has 
its own value: they are incomparable entities. The archive is 
primarily a piece of evidence, a proof, of some action taken: any 
value it may have as a source of information is secondary. The two 
functions, proof and information, may coincide in the same manu- 


script: if printed or reproduced, the original would go into the 


archives and a copy into the library. When documents no longer 
serve as proofs, they can as archives be discarded, but wiil still have 
use as sources of historical information, e.g. baptismal and marriage 
registers. The only permissible kind of division of archives is a 
“horizontal ” one, t.e. an “ old ” section which is no longer growing, 
as distinct from the still “current” and growing section. Any 
kind of “ vertical ”’ splitting, e.g. classification by subject matter, 
by U.D.C., etc. is not permissible. 
| CCB. 
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545 
Local History and University Archives in the University of 

Rochester Library 
Margaret Butterfield 
Coll. and Res. Libs., Oct. 1950, XI: 4, 346—349. 

The two collections, though jointly administered, have each 
a distinct identity. During 1929—1931, bequests of three large private 
collections of books, maps, prints and mss. covered the more 
important works in New York history, after which an acquisition 
policy in Local History was pursued (a) to provide source materials 
for the graduate school and (b) to collect and preserve local records. 
The field covered is all New York State except New York City and 
its immediate vicinity. Three large and 35 smaller groups of mss. 
form the backbone of the collection. There are two special sections, 
“‘ The Farmer’s Library ” and a technical library of some 1,700 nine- 
teenth century horticultural and botanical periodicals and mono- 
graphs. Much of the stock is of use to scholars beyond the university 
circle. The manual issued by the Minnesota Historical Society has 
been used in cataloguing the mss. Correspondence files are arranged 
chronologically, and an “Index to Letters”? comprising about 
40,000 entries, is maintained. The university archives collection 
was organized in the middle 1930’s. Since that time, not only the 
official archives, but also the personal papers, records and publica- 
tions of trustees, faculty members, alumni and student groups, 
scrapbooks, diaries, account books, and notebooks of undergraduates 
have been added. In 1942, the collection was put on an official 
basis. (The adopted regulations are given). The combined 
collections of local history and archives now number about 6,000 
volumes, 1,000 pamphlets, 300 almanacs, 60 groups of mss., 75 prints, 
200 maps, pictures, museum pieces, etc. 


546 
Archives of the United Church of Canada 


E. C. Kyte 
Amer. Arch., July 1950, XIII: 3, 229—232. 

Soon after the formation of the United Church of Canada in 1925, 
a standing Committee on Historical Matters was established to 
collect and preserve the historical documents of the Church. Work 
progressed slowly until in 1940 a Central Archives Collection was 
begun in Victoria University, Toronto, including considerable 
Church history material. The present Archives Department at the 
University combines the Archives of the United Church and the 
Victoria University Collection in Canadian Church History, the 
whole being available and catalogued. Each Conference has its 
own archives library and a historical committee. 

(Details of the collections are given) 
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547 
The Ecole des Chartes 


Dorothy Mackay Quynn 
Amer. Arch., July 1950, XII]: 3, 271—283. 


The curators of the great libraries and archives of France require 
a knowledge of French and Latin of the middle ages and special 
training in palaeography. A royal decree of February 22, 1821, led 
to the founding of the first Ecole des Chartres, which offered twelve 
students a practical course. It survived for two years, was revived 
in 1830 and has continued ever since. The course covers the tech- 
niques necessary for work with mediaeval mss, for the first year at 
the Archives and for the last two at the Bibliothéque Royale. In 
1847, the Ecole moved all its courses to the Archives, and in 1897, 
to the Sorbonne. It is one of a group of Grandes Ecoles, schools of 
university rank to which students are admitted by competitive 
examination. (Details of the course are given). A journal, the 
Bibliothque de I’ Ecole des Chartes has been published since 1830. The 
nineteenth and twentieth century printed catalogues of the Biblio- 
théeque Nationale and the Archives are among the works of the 
Chartistes. They have influenced scholarly writing in France and 
contributed to the enviable French reputation in documentation 
methods. 


548 
The Papers of the Presidents 
Buford Rowland 


Amer. Arch., July 1950, XIII: 3, 195—211. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s papers were given to the nation, but 
previously it had been the custom for Presidents of the United States 
to regard their papers as their own property. These records are 
vital source material for social, economic and political history. The 
article outlines the fate of the Presidential Papers individually from 
George Washington to Herbert Hoover. 


$49 \ 
The Development of Record Systems 


Helen L. Chatfield 
Amer. Arch, July 1950, XIII: 3, 259—267. 


Record systems are the means whereby control is maintained 
over the information contained in documents. To be a useful tool, 
a system must (i) meet the reference needs of the office of origin, 
(ii) be flexible, to allow of expansion and development, (iii) be organ- 
ized for ready identification, (iv) distingush between materials of 
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varying retention value, isolating particularly material of national 
archive importance, (v) be simple and intelligible. Systems vary in 
unit of material, physical arrangement, classification plan and index. 
Chronological systems were among the earliest to develop, and 
necessitated a numerical code. Logical systems developed with the 
publication, in 1873, of the Dewey Decimal Classification. In 
1892, the first vertical letter file was invented, which encouraged the 
Library Bureau Staff to experiment with folders and guides. Two 
types of systems evolved, the alphabetical and the so-called “ auto- 
matic.” Many commercial systems have now been patented. 


55° 
New Developments in Record Containers 


Arthur E. Kimberly 
Amer. Arch., July 1950, XIII: 3, 233—236. 

The characteristics of an ideal record container are: (i) good 
design, (ii) imperviousness to dirt and dust, (ili) resistance to fire, 
(iv) low cost, (v) durability, (vi) light weight. Pressboard and sheet 
metal containers afford no real protection against fire. Descriptions 
are given of fire and water tests applied to pressboard, metal and 
foil-clad pressboard containers. Only in the foil-clad pressboard 
container were the contents unharmed, although the container was 


damaged. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES : GENERAL SERVICES AND 
NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


See also Abstracts Nos. 537, 538 


551 | 
Outillage Bibliographique de la Colombie 


[Bibliographic services of Colombia] 


Ruben Perez-Ortiz 
Cahiers, Nov. 1950, IV: 9, 114—116. 

A Report to the Bibliographic Conference of UNESCO in Paris, 
November 1950, presenting a survey of bibliographical undertakings 
now in progress in Colombia, with an account of the copyright 
legislation which forms the basis of any work on a national scale. 
Bibliographers in Colombia are few in numbers and of uneven 
qualifications. Little has been accomplished beyond a small number 
of individual studies in periodicals: of work being done abroad, 
there is hardly any knowledge. The greatest need is for an adequate 
bibliography of periodicals, as these constitute the most important 
literary medium. ‘The situation as described is that obtaining in 
Bogota; the provincial situation is more confused still and almost 


unrecorded. 
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552 
Et Bibliografisk Kontor—Hvad Det er, og hvad det kunne v 
aere 


[The Bibliographical Office of the Danish Public Libraries] 


E. Allerslev Jensen 
Biblioteksbladet, 1950, XXXV: 2, 54—56. 

An account of the work of the Office from its beginning in 1937. 
It is responsible for (i) the publication of printed cards for books 
appearing in Denmark, totalling 870,000 in 1948—49 : (ii) the prep- 
aration of three different types of model catalogues of books, for 
large libraries, small libraries and children’s libraries. These are 
revised and brought up to date every three years. They are supple- 
mented by annual lists, also appearing in three “ sizes.”” (111) Cata- 
logues of reference books, periodicals and books for young people. 
are published, all revised regularly. As a result, few libraries print 
catalogues of their own. (iv) The greater part of Danish library 
literature, especially guides to classification and cataloguing, are 
published by the Office, also the Dansk Bog fortegnelse, the Danish 
union catalogue, and the Avis-Kronik-Index, a readers’ guide to 
periodical literature. (v) The Office has charge of “ starting 
libraries,” ready-made book collections, which may be purchased 
ona five- -year payment plan, the joint binding of books, the printing 
of folders, etc. and the re-printing of old Danish literature. The 
work of librarians in Scandinavia would be facilitated by the estab- 
lishment of similar offices in Norway and Sweden. 


553 
Die Deutsche Bibliographische Situation die Gegenwart : 
Riickblick und Umblick 


[The German bibliographical situation: retrospect and survey] 


Hans Widman 
Libri, I: 1, 20-—44. 

There is an acute need for bibliographical information in Ger- 
many, especially of book titles and contents. No comprehensive 
coverage exists for German bibliography, 1939—-1945, except 
Vorstius, Ergebnisse und Fortschritte ... . 1948, which stops at 
1945. The present author therefore is about to publish under the 
title Bibliographien zum deutschen Schrifttum der Jahre 1939—49 a 
comprehensive monograph based on work previously published 
separately in Z.f.B., No. 64, 1950, etc. (See Abstract No. 325). 
The war brought all German bibliographical enterprises to a stand- 
still. The Deutsche Nat. Bib., Series A was resumed 17 August 1946, 
followed by series B on 29 August. Regional bibliographies 
followed in 1947, but imperfections have resulted from trade 
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difficulties. The gap since 1945 is being steadily bridged, but the 
half-yearly and five-yearly cumulations have been superseded by 
annual volumes. Frankfurt/Main has an unpublished ms. catalogue 
for 1945 : other interrupted indexes exist at Leipzig. “Two sources 
for German scientific and technical literature, 1939—45, are brief 
lists published by the University of Bonn, 1946, and Eppelsheimer, 
Deutsche Bucher, 1939—45. Neither includes periodicals, for which 
the chief source is the fortnightly lists of monographs and articles 
published by the Literarische Zentralblatt till July 1944, with ms. for 
Heft 5/8 of 1945, and annual cumulations till 1942. Deutsche 
Bucherei propose to fill that gap retrospectively. The International 
Bibliography of Periodicals (Dietrich) Series A only, has been revived 
and will be completed from 1944. University writings are indexed 
yearly to the end of 1942: later matter is included in Series B of the 
Deutsche Nat. Bib., but without regularity. Personal biography is 
represented by a new issue of Kiirschner’s Deutscher Literatur 
Kalender and the Deutscher Gelehrten-Kalender. Records of German 
literature in foreign bibliographies were also interrupted for several 
reasons during the war. Foreign aid has encouraged post-war 
German bibliographies, e.g. F.1.A.T. Review of German Science. War- 
time publications appeared in the U.S.A. only after the war, and then 
often only in abridged form in specialist journals: they figured in 
international abstracts by 1949. 

(Extensive accounts are given of other subject bibliographies). 


554 
The British National Bibliography 


F. C. Francis 
Aslib Proc., August 1950, II: 3, 139—145. 

In January 1930, the Royal Commission on National Museums 
and Galleries recommended the establishment of a central cataloguing 
agency. The idea materialised in March 1949, when the Council of 
the British National Bibliography was formally constituted and an 
Executive Committee made up of representatives from the British 
Museum, the Library Association, the Publishers’ Association, the 
Booksellers’ Association and the National Book League. The first 
number of the B.N.B. appeared on January 4th, 1950. _ It is published 
in weekly lists printed on one side of the leaf only, to allow for cutting 
up and mounting on cards, is classified by Dewey, and each entry, 
made according to the Anglo-American Cataloguing Code, has a 
serial number. The service includes a monthly author index and 
an annual cumulative volume. It aims at providing (i) an accurate, 
up-to-date and complete (subject to deliberate exclusions) biblio- 
graphical record of the British literary output: (ii) a subject cata- 
logue : (iii) a weekly buying list: (iv) a central cataloguing service. 
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It is hoped some time to issue a separate British National Music Biblio- 
graphy and a British National Map Bibliography. Co-operation with 
H.M.S.O. is expected in the field of Government Publications. 


(See also Abstract No. 323). 


555 
Les Services Bibliographiques. Etat actuel et possibilités 
d’amélioration : Yougoslavie 


[Bibliographical services. Present state and possibilities for im- 
provement. Jugoslavia] 
Rev. of Doc., Sept. 1950, XVII: 5, 116—123. 

The division of Jugoslavia into various cultural and political 
units resulted in the publication of numerous bibliographies of 
uneven quality, none of which could be termed “ national.” The 
lack of a central co-ordinating body led to duplication of effort and 
inconsistencies. Following the 1945 liberation, bibliographical 
centres were established near the national libraries. The Jugoslav 
Bibliographical Institute in Belgrade, founded in 1949, is to publish 
current bibliographies of the entire literary output of the country : 
toyether with the central libraries of certain republics, it will serve as 
a repository for documents. Unification is sought with regard to 
(a) current general bibliography, (b) selective current bibliography, 
and (c) national bibliographical activity. Current general biblio- 
graphies will include works in the mother tongue and external 
works by native writers. Articles and other slight material will be 
included in the main bibliographies instead of being relegated to 
separate lists as formerly. Decimal notation is to be added in the 
Institute’s monthly bibliography. Selective bibliographies, e.g. of 
certain towns and provinces, will be compiled with the collaboration 
of experts. A national code for all library catalogues and a collective 
catalogue for the whole country are envisaged. 


G.K.S. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES : SUBJECT 


556 
New Sources of Agricultural Literature 


D. A. Brown 
Spec. Libs., Nov. 1950, XLI: 9, 320—323. 

New agricultural publications include reports of research organ- 
izations: (a) international organizations include (i) the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, Food and Agriculture, 
1947—, Food and Agricultural Statistics, 1948—, Unasylva by the 
Division of Forestry and Forest Products, 1947—, International 
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Yeartook of Agricultural Statistics, bulletins, etc., (ii) International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers, [.F.A.P. Monthly Bulletin, 
(iii) the Institute for International Collaboration in Agriculture and 
Forestry, established in Prague, a part of the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Agriculture, Bulletin I. A.I., 1948—, (iv) the Caribbean Commission 
Research Council, first formed in 1942, Crop Inquiry Series, 1946—, 
(v) publications of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, (vi) the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, established 1943, 
Information Bulletins, Technical Publications, Cacao Information Bulletins, 
(vii) the American Institute of; Crop Ecology, International Agro- 
Climatological Series: (b) organizations within the United States, 
many of which developed as a result of the governmental land 
conservation programmes of the 1930s, e.g. (i) Friends of the Land, 
1940, Te Land, quarterly, Sor/, Food and Health, annual proceedings, 
(ii) the Soil Conservation Society of America, 1945, Journal of Soil 
and Water Conservation, 1946—, (iil) lowa State College Press, Farm 
Policy Forum, 1948—, (iv) the World Poultry Science Association, 
Cornell University, World’s Poultry Science Journal. ‘There are new 
journals in the field of dairy science, many other foreign publications, 
e.g. Plant and Soil, from the Netherlands Society of Agricultural 
Science, British Journal of Nutrition, C.U.P. for the Nutrition Society, 
Field Crop Abstracts, 1948—-, Das Schrifttum der Bodenkultur, Austria, 
etc. 


557 
A Handlist of Psychology Periodicals in the Learned Libraries 
of Great Britain 


J. W. Scott and E. V. Smith (Eds.) 
]. of Doc., Sept. 1950, VI: 3, 152—166. Bibliog. 


A list of 179 periodicals, based on the holdings of the Library of 
the British Psychological Society, supplemented by suggestions from 
other librarians and interested persons. It has been circulated to 
the librarians of the Universities of Great Britain in an attempt to 
compile a national finding list. Comparison with the World List of 
Scientific Periodicals shows 79 not included therein. Ten libraries 
have more than 74 of the 179 periodicals. Only 17 periodicals are 
held by one library only. The Handlist follows the arrangement of 
the World List . . . but adds dates and volume numbers, when 
known, for each location. 
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558 

Olid County Maps, 1579—1800 

K. C. Harrison 

Lib. World, Oct. 1950, LII]: 604, 68—7o. 


Christopher Saxton’s was the first English county atlas in 1579, 
with revised editions in 1645 and 1690. Of these the British Museum 
has issued a series of coloured reproductions. Peter Keer engraved 
“ A Collection of 28 maps of the counties of England and Wales, 
with 5 maps of Scotland, and maps of the four Provinces of Ireland ” 
in 1599. Eight other editions appeared, 1617—1676. William 
Camden’s Britannia, 6th edition, 1607, included county maps. 
(Further editions, 1610, 1637, 1752) John Speed’s maps, accurate and 
beautifully embellished, first appeared in 1611—12, Michael 
Drayton’s Po/yolbion, containing maps of 18 counties, 1612, 1613, 
1622. Dutch cartographers took the lead after mid-century, notably 
Johannes Blaeu and Johannes Jansson. Other English cartograph- 

ers of this century are Richard Blome, John Ogilby, whose Britannia, 
1675, was the first survey of the roads of England and Wales, Robert 
Morden and John Seller. During the eighteenth century, production 
of English atlases became increasingly common, with the work of 
Thomas Taylor, Thomas Gardner, John Senex, Herman Moll, 
Thomas Badeslade, George Bickham, and the Large English Atlas, 
1755, and the Royal English Atlas, 1762; of Emanuel Bowen and 
Thomas Kitchen. Followed in quick succession works by Lodge, 


Walpoole, Bowles, Sayer and Cary. Chubb’s bibliography is an 
indispensable guide. 


559 
The Negro: a selected bibliography 
Bull. N.Y. Publ. Lib., Oct. 1950, LIV: 10, 471—485. 

A sixth revision, with simplified imprints, of this annotated, 
classified bibliography is offered as a weapon to defeat one phase of 
bigotry in American life; to serve as a purchasing list for other 
libraries ; to be used as a reading list and as a basis for discussion. 


It is compiled by the Adult Department Staff, 135th Street Branch, 
New York. 


560 
A Bibliography of Song Sheets. Sports and Recreations in 
American Popular Songs ; Part II 
Margaret M. Mott 
— Assn. Notes, Sept. 1950, VII, Second Series: 4, 522—561. Bibliog. 
us 


Part I of this Bibliography appeared in June 1949. The present 
section deals with songs relating to baseball, football and outdoor 
swimming. Acknowledgement is made to A, Hyatt King’s article 
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in The Library, March 1950, (See Abstract No. 84) which speaks of 
English title pages reflecting almost every aspect of English life. 
There was apparently no parallel development in America, for base- 
ball was played there before 1839, but the first sheet music relating to 
it was not until 1858, football songs not until 1895 and swimming 
songs about 1890. All these three genres experienced varying 
degrees of popularity at different times, but all declined both in 
quality and quantity after the first world war. It is clear that 
patterns in song production do not correspond with sport popularity 
but it is not yet obvious which social factors affect them. Sixteen 
pages of reproductions show specimens belonging to different 
periods. 


561 
Music from the Collection of Baron Horace de Landau 


Richard S. Hill 
Lib. of C. Q. J., August 1950, VIL: 4, 11--21. Illus. 

A descriptive bibliography of some of the outstanding rare works 
acquired by the Music Division of the Library of Congress from the 
Landau collection—Part Books, Operas, Tablatures, Scores for 
Voices, Scores for Instruments, Song and Hymn Books and Early 
Books on Music. 


562 
Canadian Newspapers on Microfilm Catalogue No. 3 
Can. Lib. Assn. Bull., Nov. 1950, VII: 3, 97—-108. 


A descriptive list, supplementary to the catalogues of 1948 and 
1949, followed by a Union List, of items filmed under the Canadian 


Library Association’s Newspaper Microfilm Project. It is hoped to 
prepare a Union List of all Canadian Newspapers on Microfilm. - 


$3 
Welsh American Newspapers and Periodicals 
Bob Owen 
Nat. Lib. Wales J., Winter 1950, VI: 4, 373384. 
A descriptive list of Welsh\ American newspapers and periodicals 
noting those filed in the National Library of Wales. 
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558 

Old County Maps, 1579—1800 

K. C. Harrison 

Lib. World, O¢t. 1950, LIII: 604, 68—7o. 

Christopher Saxton’s was the first English county atlas in 1579, 
with revised editions in 1645 and 1690. Of these the British Museum 
has issued a series of coloured reproductions. Peter Keer engraved 
“A Collection of 28 maps of the counties of England and Wales, 
with 5 maps of Scotland, and maps of the four Provinces of Ireland * 
in 1599. Eight other editions appeared, 1617—1676. William 
Camden’s Britannia, 6th edition, 1607, included county maps. 
(Further editions, 1610, 1637, 1752) John Speed’s maps, accurate and 
beautifully embellished, first appeared in 1611—12, Michael 
Drayton’s Po/yolbion, containing maps of 18 counties, 1612, 1613, 
1622. Dutch cartographers took the lead after mid-century, notably 
Johannes Blaeu and Johannes Jansson. Other English cartograph- 
ers of this century are Richard Blome, John Ogilby, whose Britannia, 
1675, was the first surv ey of the roads of England and Wales, Robert 
Morden and John Seller. During the eighteenth century, production 
of English atlases became increasingly common, with the work of 
Thomas Taylor, Thomas Gardner, John Senex, Herman Moll, 
Thomas Badeslade, George Bickham, and the Large English Atlas, 
1755, and the Royal English Atlas, 1762, of Emanuel Bowen and 
Thomas Kitchen. Followed in quick succession works by Lodge, 


Walpoole, Bowles, Sayer and Cary. Chubb’s bibliography is an 
indispensable guide. 


559 
The Negro: a selected bibliography 
Bull. N.Y. Publ. Lib., Oct. 1950, LIV: 10, 471—485. 


_. A sixth revision, with simplified imprints, of this annotated, 
classified bibliography i is offered as a weapon to defeat one phase of 
bigotry in American life; to serve as a purchasing list for other 
libraries ; to be used as a reading list and as a basis for discussion. 


It is compiled by the Adult Department Staff, 135th Street Branch, 
New York. 


560 
A Bibliography of Song Sheets. Sports and Recreations in 
American Popular Songs ; Part II 


Margaret M. Mott 


oo Assn. Notes, Sept. 1950, VII, Second Series: 4, 522—561. Bibliog. 
Illus 


Part I of this Bibliography appeared in June 1949. The present 
section deals with songs relating to baseball, football and outdoor 
swimming. Acknowledgement is made to A. Hyatt King’s article 
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in The Library, March 1950, (See Abstract No. 84) which speaks of 
English title pages reflecting almost every aspect of English lite. 
There was apparently no parallel development in America, for base- 
ball was played there before 1839, but the first sheet music relating to 
it was not until 1858, football songs not until 1895 and swimming 
songs about 1890. All these three genres experienced varying 
degrees of popularity at different times, but all declined both in 
quality and quantity after the first world war. It is clear that 
patterns in song production do not correspond with sport popularity 
but it is not yet obvious which social factors affect them. Sixteen 
pages of reproductions show specimens belonging to different 
periods. 


561 
Music from the Collection of Baron Horace de Landau 


Richard S. Hill 
Lib. of C. Q. J., August 1950, VIE: 4, 1121. Illus. 

A descriptive bibliography of some of the outstanding rare works 
acquired by the Music Division of the Library of Congress from the 
Landau collection—Part Books, Operas, Tablatures, Scores for 
Voices, Scores for Instruments, Song and Hymn Books and Early 
Books on Music. 


562 
Canadian Newspapers on Microfilm Catalogue No. 3 
Can. Lib. Assn. Bull., Nov. 1950, VII: 3,°97—108. 


A descriptive — supplementary to the catalogues of 1948 and 

1949, followed by a Union List, of items filmed under the Canadian 

ibrary Association’s Newspaper Microfilm Project. It is hoped to 
cae a Union List of all Canadian Newspapers on Microfilm. 


63 
elsh American Newspapers and Periodicals ~~ 
Bob Owen 
Nat. Lib. Wales J., Winter 1950, V1: 4, 373—384. 

A descriptive list of Welsh American newspapers and periodicals 
noting those filed in the National Library of Wales. 
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564 
Liste des Revues Bibliographiques fran.aises (1950) 
[List of French Bibliographical Reviews] | 
Commission Nationale francaise de la Bibliographie 
Cahiers, Nov. 1950, IV: 9, 123—5. 
An alphabetical list of sixty-one current periodical sources for 


literary, scientific and technical book reviews, including many soutces 
for specialist information. 


$65 
Specifications Issued by the Federal Government 
Nellie M. Bowman 
Spec. Libs., Nov. 1950, XLI: 9, 318—-9, 337. 
A descriptive list of the most-used specifications issued by 
United States Government agencies. 


566 

Government Publications : a reader’s guide 
Sidney Horrocks 

Manch. Rev., Autumn 1950, 463—468. 

In the form ef question and answer, information is given on the 
source, purpose and content of Parliamentary and non-Parliamentary 
papers, Command papers, etc., with a list of the official published 
indexes. 


567 

Business History and its Sources 
Marjorie Plant 

J. of Doc., June 1950, VI: 2, 100—106. Bibliog. 

Sources for a business history of the final period of the domestic 
system and the early factory age include accounts of creditors, 
servants and petty expenses, cash-books, day-books of sales, weavers’, 
winders’ and spinners’ ledgers, carriers’ accounts, stock- taking 


records, etc. The history of a modern business organisation calls 
for census, tax and other government returns, proceedings of work 


- committees, reports of numerous societies, etc. British and con- 


tinental firms have published histories based on their own archives, 
but in the United States, business history has become a distinct 
branch of economic research, led by Professor N. S. B. Gras. A 
descriptive bibliography is given of titles in this field, based on the 
Guide to business history: materials for the study of American business 
history and suggestions for their use compiled by Henrietta M. Larson. 
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BOOK STOCKS AND BOOK SELECTION 


568 
Problems of Acquisition Policy in a University Library 


Keyes D. Metcalf 
Harvard Lib. Bull., Autumn 1950, 1V: 3, 293—303. 

A good book-collection is the basis of a library’s value, essential 
in attracting the best professors and graduate students. The 
employment of subject specialists, as in the New York Public 
Library, is probably the most successful means of book selection. 
University library stock includes assigned texts for undergraduates, 
rare books and manuscripts, bibliographical tools and general 
reference works, a number of general periodicals, etc. Most research 
libraries must maintain certain subject collections and funds donated 
for special purposes often complicate the acquisition problems. 
Policy regarding newspapers, specialised periodicals, books in other 
languages, etc. must be defined. Strict allocation of funds by sub- 
ject is affected by numerous considerations and can probably never 
prove a completely satisfactory system: new fields occasionally call 
for the acquisition of extensive background material. Out-of-print 
publications may be located in catalogues, etc. or acquired by micro- 
film. Responsibility for the recommendation of current publica- 
tions must be decided and may be shared by graduates, library staff, 
faculty members, etc. 


569 
New Zealand Book Resources as reflected in the Union 

Catalogue 
N.Z. Libs., Sept. 1950, XIII: 8, 185—189. 

Library holdings are divided under (a) University Libraries (not 
including agricultural colleges), (b) Public libraries, (c) National 
Library Service, (d) Other libraries. A further division is made 
between titles published before 1941, when regular notification to 
the union catalogue commenced, and those since 1941. The in- 
vestigation was made primarily to find out how many titles were 
shown in the catalogue as held by one library only. Four tables 
show: I The Total Sample Divided by Period, II Unique Copies, 
III University Libraries, 1V Number of Titles held by Each Region. 


37° 
Come Organizzare la Biblioteca 
[How to organise the library] 
| 
Parola, May-June 1950, No. 5—6, 6—10. Bibliog. 
The first of a series of articles on types of literature: myths, 


legends “se fables. A bibliography of works in Italian is — 
L.E 
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THE ART OF THE BOOK: PAPER, TYPOGRAPHY, 
BINDING, ILLUSTRATION 


571 

Design in Children’s Books 

Nancy Larrick 

Lib. J., 15 Oct. 1950, LXXV: 18, 1776—1781. Illus. 

Design is a most important factor in introducing books, espec- 
ially to children. There are no fixed rules, but each design must be 
appropriate to the contents of the book, and is moreover a highly 
individualistic choice. The cover gives the first impression of the 
book and should therefore be inviting and some guide to contents. 
Type must be well-spaced, clear in design and well-placed on the 
page, leaving chapter headings prominent. Art work should be 
bold and effective : lavish use of colour is not always more success- 
ful than monotone, provided the design is good. Librarians should 
try to study child reactions to book presentation and report on 
their conclusions to publishers, with a view to influencing book 
production. 














572 
Intruducing ‘‘ This is a Genuine Pocket Book”: Largest 
Publishing Operation in the Book Field 


P. K. Thomajan 
Amer. Pr., Sept. 1950, 25—-27. Photos. 


Pocket Books Inc. in its tenth anniversary year, 1949, sold 45 
million copies. Publicity schedules are set up a year ahead, per- . 
mitting the smooth pacing of production: work is planned SIX . 
months in advance of release schedule, with production on a book 4 
spread over two to four months. Records are occasionally estab- 4 
lished, e.g. with Franklin Delano Roosevelt. A Memorial, 300,000 
copies of which came off the press six days after his death, and The 
Atomic Age Opens, which appeared three weeks after the bombing of 4 
Hiroshima. The smallest type used is 10-point and books average ; 
280 pages in length. Some special titles have been published, e.g. 
att books, cartoon books, picture books, etc. calling for rotogravure, 
sheet-fed gravure and four colour lithography. Body types used 
are Baskerviile, Caledonia, Jansen, Electra, and Granjon. Ground 
wood content papers, bleached white, are used, varying in substance 
from 32—40 point base, according to the length of the book. Earlier 
covers were laminated, but to- day they are treated with a vinyl-type 
lacquer. Cover pictures are painted by artists, and the bo@ks are 
bound on Sheridan binders. (Photographs show processes in the 
book production). 
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573 

Paper in photolitho offset 

Rayner, A. E. 

Indian Print Pap., 1950, 1§ (62), 46—7, 45 (Jan.) ; Bull. Inst. Pap. Chem., 1950, 

20 (9), 656 (May). 

In Great Britain the furnish consists of rag, esparto, or chemical 
wood pulp. Rag pulp is confined to the most expensive grades ; 
esparto is usually mixed with about 25°,chemical wood pulp and 
yields a well-bulking sheet with a pleasing and receptive printing 
surface. Some offset papers are made entirely of chemical wood ; 
these are less opaque than esparto papers and are more reactive to 
atmospheric conditions. The author discusses the various troubles 
resulting in offset lithography from shortcomings of the paper, such 
as picking, fluffing, incorrect moisture content, grain direction, or 
storage conditions, static electricity, drying and pH of coated papers, 
chalking or powdering, set-off, and the assembling of sheets from 
different rolls in the same pile. The reasons for their occurrence 
and means for their avoidance or maximum limitation are described. 
(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, Sept. 1950, V: 9, Abstract No. 


1482). 


574 

Practical Paper Making. No.5. The Colouring of Paper 
F. A. Craig 

Paper and Priat, Autumn 1950, XXIII: 3, 274—281. 

In the “ colour ” mills, the colouring operation is of paramount 
importance. Some papers do not require colouring, e.g. Nature 
Browns, Seidlitz Blues. © Colouring may be done during the beating 
process, or may take some form of surface staining, either at an inter- 
mediate stage on the paper-making machine, or after making, which 
is a form of printing. The dyestuffs must be employed in weak 
concentration and at low temperatures: the paper-maker has con- 
siderable control in colour matching while the stock is still in the 
pulp state, but when dry the shade is final. The necessity for using 
two or more dyestuffs arises because the range of coloured papers is 
wider than the range of dyestuffs available, and there are several 
operational influences that cause variation in the shade, making 
proportional adjustments necessary. A diagram shows combina- 
tions of the three primaries and their production of a wide range of 
tertiary colours. Prior to the discovery of coal-tar dyestuffs, paper 
was coloured with natural vegetable dyes, and natural and artificial 
mineral substances, the latter being used still. The dyestuffs most 
in use are (i) the water-insoluble pigments and (ii) the water-soluble 
coal-tar dyestuffs. The class and colour of the fibrous material is 
as important a factor in the resultant shade as is the colour of the 
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dyestuff selected. Certain mordants, or fixing agents, e.g. rosin size 
and alum, tannic acid and copper sulphate, can be used. (Detail is 
given concerning the various dyestuffs, their reaction on different 
papers, and the colouring processes. A Dyestuffs Table shows the 
properties and principle applications of the more usual dyestuffs). 


575 
The Influence of Hemi-Celluloses in Wood Pulp Fibres on 
their Papermaking Properties 


L. G. Cottrall - 

Paper-Maker, Nov. 1950, CXX: 5, 341—351. Photos. Diagram. Bibliog. 
The article is too technical and specialist to abstract in this 

service, but should be consulted by anyone particularly interested in 

the techniques of paper-making. It is an excellent illustrated resumé 

of present knowledge of this subject. ° 


576 
Some Early Watermarks 
Paper Market, Nov. 1950, 127. 

It is generally accepted that the first sheet of paper with a water- 
mark was produced in Italy about 1282, and that John Tate made the 
first watermarked paper, bearing a five-pointed, star, in this country, 
about 1500. A great number of watermark devices followed on 
hand-made moulds. The Dandy Roll for waterrnarking machine- 
made paper appeared at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Present-day names given to sizes of paper may frequently be explained 
by reference to watermarks adopted at different periods, e.g. foolscap, 
from the original fool’s cap device. 


577 

Coated paper and method of making same 

Warren, S. D., Co. and Frost, F.H. 

U.S. Pat. 2,520,900 ; Off. Gay. U.S. Pat. Off., 1950, 638 (1), go (Sept. 5). 

A layer of an aqueous mineral coating composition whose solids 
content comprises a mineral pigment, a water-dispersible adhesive 
and a substantially neutral waxy material, the waxy material consti- 
tuting 1—15°,, of the weight of the total solids content and being 
thoroughly dispersed in the aqueous medium, is applied to paper 
and the mineral coating layer dried. 4 A layer of wax-free aqueous 
coating composition the solids content of which comprises finely 
divided aluminium, a water-dispersible adhesive and an agent 
effective for rendering the adhesive water-insoluble during the 
further processing of the product is applied to the dried mineral 
coating layer and the resulting product dried. 
~ (Quoted from Printing Abstracts, Nov. 1950, V: 11, Abstract 
No. 1779). 
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578 
What paper, for what process—and why ? 


Traill, W. R. 
~~ Sect. Brit. Pap. Bd. Mkrs.’ Ass., 1950, 30 (2), 437-41; di§Scussion 
The requirements of the printer in regard to rosin sizing, strength, 
smoothness, moisture content, avoidance of strike-through, set-off 
and show-through, uniformity of thickness, avoidance of picking, 
flufing and two sidedness, dimensional stability, machine-coated 
paper for magazine printing, litho papers, and photogravure papers 
are discussed. | 
(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, Nov. 1950, Vi: 11, Abstract 
No. 1792). 


579 
Book Salvage at the Guildhall 


G. P. Henderson 


Lib. Assn. Rec., Dec. 1950, LI]: 12, 455—458. 

A description of the rescue and treatment of some 5,000 books 
caught in a flood caused by the bursting of a high pressure water 
main. Clove oil, diluted with an equal quantity of methylated 
spirit, was used to spray the books, which were then dried by various 
methods, inspected and sorted for binding or repairs. 


580 
Aldus Manutius, the Scholar-Printer, 1450—1515 


Edward Robertson 
Bull. J. Rylands Lib., Sept. 1950, NN XID: 1, §57—73. Illus. 

Aldus was born between 1447 and 1450, apparently at Bassiano, 
near Velletri, studied in Rome and Ferrara and became familiar with 
Greek. He aimed at using his printing press to revive the wisdom 
and culture of the ancients, especially of the Greeks, and by his 
enthusiasm, stirred the princes to support his venture. Only in Milan, 
Venice, Vicenza and Florence were Greek books produced when 
Aldus began in 1495, with Venice as his headquarters. He strove 
to make his editions scholarly productions: for his Greek type, he 
took as his model the handwriting of his friend Marcus Musurus, 
and invented a distinctive sloping roman tending towards the cursive, 
based on the handwriting of Petrarch: we know it today as italic. 
He popularized the small format book, especially the octavo, which 
made for cheapness as well as for the convenience of scholars. 
Aldus was scholar, text critic, philologist, grammarian, historian of 
literature, moralist and bookseller. From 1494 to 1515, a steady 
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stream of Greek texts, distinguished for their artistry, good printing 
and fine paper, issued from his press, and the tradition was carried 
on by his son and grandson. He formed an Academy in 1500, of 
about thirty members, who met regularly at his house: Greek only 
was spoken. He lectured and wrote, and was revered in many 
countries. The dedications to his books are one of their important 
features. Editions of more than 275 copies were rare until the 
appearance of the smaller format, when numbers increased to about 
a thousand. The John Rylands Library has a unique collection of 
Aldines and many examples of the counterfeits. 
(Details of his life and work are given). 


Also by Edward Robertson, Quincentenary of a Scholar-Printer : 
Aldus Manutius. Paper and Print, Autumn 1950, XXIIT: 3, 306— 
310. Photos. 


581 
The Daniel Press 
Bodleian Lib. Rec., Oct. 1950, HII: 30, 57—58. Illus. 


The Daniel Press, an Albion hand-printing press of 1835, is now 
being used for the instruction of: students in the Bibliography Room 
in the New Bodleian Library. The first printing class began work 
in Michaelmas Term: two volumes have been produced, Poems 
Printed by Several Hands, 1949, and Seven Sonnets by Shakespeare, 1950. 
The operation of the press enables students to understand all the 
various stages of book prodwction from author to publication. 


582 

Carl Ernst Poeschel 

H. P. Schmoller 

Signature, 1950, New Serics No. 11, 20--33. Facsims. 


C. E. Poeschel, 1874—-1944, did more than any other printer to 
bring German printing back to the European tradition, through his 
great qualities of clarity and freedom from the over-lavishness so 
frequent in nineteenth century publication. His life-long interest 
in foreign printers grew out of his early experiences in America. 
The German revival of printing began about 1860; Morris’ work 
was shown in Pan, 1894, and in 1899, Die Inse/ created a sensation by 
the use of Klingspor’s type. In 1908, Poeschel printed a periodical, 
I lyperion, for H. v. Weber and in 1906, the first Inse/—Almanach, a 
medium for his typographical ingenuity. In 1907, a prospectus was 
issued for the Janus-Presse, the first German private press, which 
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lasted sixteen years: the output was small, only tive volumes being 
printed, in black and red, by Poeschel and Tiemann. The British 
Museum has only one copy, an edition of Hofmannsthal. Janus 
type was a forerunner of Tiemann’s “‘ Mediaeval,” 16 point size, and 
the type, deposited with the Insel-Verlag, was probably destroyed. 
Poeschel’s greatest publishing venture was the co-operative Temple 
Classics series, 1909, using Weiss’ ‘‘ Fraktur ” and binding design. 
Among his contributions to printing were improvements in typo- 
graphic advertisement layout, the revival of older types e.g. the 
Unger experiments in “ Fraktur,” 1793-1800, and the re-introduc- 
tion of Walbaum Roman. Characteristic of his work is its clear 
definite style, without spectacular features. 


583 
Dramatic Moments in the Romance of the Press 


Eugene St. John 
Inland Pr., Sept. 1950, 41—44. 


The history of the printing press divides into three eras : (a) 1450 
—1811, hand presses ; (b) 1811—1865, power tresses ; (c) 1865—, 
the high speed presses of today, both roil- and sheet-fed. Gutenberg 
had to design his own press, which was of wood and was probably 
the first platen type press: the first cylinder press, invented by 
printers of copperplate engravings in Italy, was contemporaneous. 
About 1620, a Dutchman, Blaew, improved the hand press by a 
moveable bed and a better screw motion for applying the impression. 
In 178, the first iron-framed press was made. As early as 1790, 
William Nicholson took out a patent for cylinder presses, and first 
suggested the inking of rollers on the press. The starting of the 
first “‘ machine ” paper mill in England in 1803 and the desire for 
news about the Napoleonic wars,spurred The Times to finance the 
invention of the first power cylinder press by Konig. Gradually, 
the prototypes of the modern cylinder press were invented. Details 
are given of some of these. From 1810, the requirements for faster 
and better presses were supplied by Babcock, Cottrell, Goss, Harris, 
Hoe, Scott and Wood. Gradually, self-fed platen press units were 
produced. Robert Miehle, Walter Smith and William Kelly may be 
specially mentioned for their contributions to the development of 
the modern press. 
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584 
New Techniques in Printing : an era of machines controlled 
by machines 


Eric B. Humphries 
Brit. Pr., Sept.-Oct., 1950, 34-5. 


Only fifty years after the first single-colour power machine, the 
first two-colour press evolved, and in another twenty-five years, the 
four-colour press. Senefelder invented lithography in 1796, and 
modern lithography began to take shape in 1854, with the litho- 
graphic plate. Gravure began with the present century as a com- 
paratively slow process. The three processes, letterpress, litho- 
graphy and gravure, each now fulfil a specialised need. — In 1829, 
Niepcé discovered the principles of photography: further experi- 
ments by Ponton and Fox Talbot produced intaglio printing. In 
1895, Klic produced the first machine gravure print. Literally hun- 
dreds of patents in photo-composition have been filed since 1896. 
Application of electronics in the printing industry has already extend- 
ed to: register control, colour control, xerography, the elimination of 
stitching and sewing in bookbinding, the control of the speed of type 
casters and of the temperature of the metal and mouthpiece on Lino- 
type machines—and a long list more. Among recent new develop- 
ments are (i) Electronograph printing, by which ink or powder or 
smoke is carried to paper without pressure by direct current electronic 
beams requiring 6,000 to 12,000 volts: (ii) Xerography, in which a 
plate, coated with photo- -condyctive coating, acts as an insulator in the 
dark and as a conductor when exposed to light, and the result of the 
exposure through the negative gives an electro-static image, and 
(iit) the Fairchild photo-electric engraving process, which by means 


of the scanning of a photographic original, operates a hot engraving 
point to produce screen engravings in plastic. 


585 
New printing technique 
Gannett, F. 
Canad. Print. Publ., 1950, §9 (7), 48. 
The essential feature of the method consists in transferring letters 
from strips of film on to a plastic surface by means of a hydraulic 


press. The plastic: may then be used just like an ordinary block. 


The research work on the new method was conducted at the Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology. 


(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, October 1950, V: 10, Abstract 
No. 1704). 
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586 
Justigraph speeds “ typeless " printing 

Dyer, L. F. 

Editor ¢» Publ., 1950, 83 (33), 50 (Aug. 12). 

The copy is typed on a proportional spacing typewriter and 1s 
justified on the Justigraph, which also adjusts the type size and line 
spacing. Copy and sensitized paper are fed into the machine and 
trimmed reproduction copy is produced. By substituting film for 
paper a film positive is produced which can be printed-down on 
metal. 

(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, Nov. 1950, Vi: 11, Abstract 
No. 1797). 


587 

Aniline Printing 

Frank E. Boughton 

Paper Market, Nov. 1950, 138—9, 141. Diagrams. 

The original inks in aniline printing were made from aniline dyes 
dissolved in alcohol and other solvents. Modern pigment inks for 
this process may contain no aniline dyes at all. The process is 
described in detail, with diagrams, from the original aniline units 
which were merely marking devices attached to machines, to the 
full size presses and the complex process of today. 


588 
Xerography 
Anon. 
Photogr. J., 1949, 90B, 66—8. 
The basic principles of Xeroprinting and Xerography are ex- 
plained. 


(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, Sept. 1950, V: 9, Abstract 
No. 1556). 


589 
Dramatic Moments in the Romance of Type 
Richard N. McArthur 
Inland Pr., August, Sept. 1950, 74-—77, 49—5I. 
English, American and Dutch writers on type history generally 
acknowledge Coster of Haarlem as the first to make movable type, 


cast probably in moulds of sand or clay. Gutenberg’s type was in 
imitation of the German book hand, pointed Gothic black-letter, 
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leading to the Flemish Black, Cloister Black and Goudy Text of 
today. The first roman type was cast and printed by Sweynheym 
and Pannartz in 1465 : Nicolas Jenson inspired many modern types, 
founded on the Humanistic hand, e.g. the Golden of William Morris, 
the Doves type, Cloister Oldstyle, Centaur, Eusebius, etc. William 
Caxton, in 1476, set up his first press at Bruges. In 1501, the first 
italic was cut for Aldus Manutius. In 1530, in France, Claude 
Garamond became a type founder: his graceful, mildly contrasting 
roman and italics became the fashion throughout Europe. In 1585, 
the Oxford Press began. William Caslon began as a type-maker in 
London in 1720 and his first specimen sheet was printed in 1734. 
1757 saw the first appearance of the type of John Baskerville at 
Birmingham, in an edition of Virgil, “ to astonish all the librarians 
of Europe.” He also invented hot-pressed, satin-smooth paper, 
and his black ink set new standards: his type influenced Bodoni and 
Didot. In 1764, the Manuel Typographique was published by Pierre 
Simon Fournier, the younger : about 1775, Didot types were brought 
out. In 1788, at Parma, the Manuale Tipografico of Giambattista 
Bodoni was published, presenting 150 Roman and 28 Greek types. 
Bodoni type, remarkable for extra-leaded widely separated lines, led 
the change from old face to modern. In 1886 came the first com- 
position on the Mergenthaler Linotype, which revolutionized news- 
paper type and body type setting of all kinds. 1887 was the patent 
date of the Lanston Monotype machine for composing and casting 
single types in line and for hand-set display. In 1890, De Vinne type 
was cut; in 1891, William Morris established the Kelmscott Press. 
The Intertype machine became a factor in slug composition in 1904, 
after which mechanical developments of all kinds revolutionised 
typesetting. 1950 seems to herald the coming of typeless printing. 
(Great detail is given at each stage). 


Fifty Years of Type-cutting : a policy reviewed and renewed 
Monotype Recorder, Autumn 1950, XXXIX: 2, 1—28. Illus. 


The first fount, Series I, issued by The Monotype Corporation 
Limited was in 1900: there followed the cutting of Albions, Claren- 
dons, Grotesques, Old Faces and Moderns and faces for the Con- 
tinent, e.g. an Irish, 1903, the first Fraktur, 1904, the first Russian, 
1907, the first Greek, 1910 and a typewriter fount, 1911. Series 59, 
a new roman and italic, and Series 101, the Imprint face, were two 
original faces of permanent value cut before the first world war. 
A second period of designing began in 1922, with the cutting of the 
Garamond series, and continued until 1941, when the Head Office, 
together with the technical library, was completely destroyed by 
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enemy action. There were three major developments in the British 
trade during the past quarter century: (i) the increase of standard- 
isation, (ii) the increased use of bold type, and (iii) of large display 
types. With the beginning of the third period of activity in 1945, 
priority was given to the cutting of new vernacular alphabets for 
India, Pakistan and the Arabic-speaking countries. Difficulties 
with premises and labour, and post-war industrial reconstruction 
problems are delaying programmes of type design. Twenty-six 
Figures illustrate the types cut by the Corporation, and two Tables 
give “ Widths of Roman L.C. alphabets in points”; ‘‘ x-heights in 
thousandths of an inch,” and the ‘* Number of Roman L.C. charac- 
ters and spaces in a line of given measure,” for Perpetua 239, Ehrhardt 
453, Gill Sans 262, Times New Roman 327, Imprint 101 and Modern 
Extended No. 1, Series 7. 


_ 
A: Beginners Guide to Book-making: VII and VIIi: Type 
into Book 


Joseph Thorp 
Books, Oct.-Nov. 1950, Nos. 253 and 254, 217, 250—-251. Illus. 


VII The three fundamental methods of printing, determined 
by the nature of the printing surface, are Letterpress, Intaglio and 
Lithographic. In the days of letterpress printing by hand, the com- 
positor had before him two partitioned trays, in the lower-case being 
the small letters, the stops, spaces, etc. and in the upper case, the 
capitals. VIII A detailed description is given of the process of 
setting type, including explanations of technical terms and diagrams 
of the stick, the galley, the chase, the forme, etc. 


592 

Type and the Lithographer 

R. B. Fishenden 

Mod. Lith. Off. Pr., Oct. 1950, XLVI: 10, 190—191. 


The minute differences between type designs are of vital import- 
ance to the appearance of the printed page. To preserve these, 
exact photographic work at each stage of lithography 1s essential. 
Examples of Sans Serif, Caslon Old Face, Baskerville and Bodoni 
faces are shown, with notes on the particular characteristics of each 
which must be carefully preserved in reproduction. 
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593 
Composition for Offset Lithography 


Nat. Lith., Nov. 1950, LVIL: 11, 33—36. Illus. 


A series of short but informative accounts of the different com- 
posing machines used for offset printing: Artype, ATF-Hadego, 
Fototype, Lithotype, Justowriter, Linofilm, Intertype Fotosetter, 
Justigraph, Vari-Typer, IBM Typewriter, Underwood Justifying 
Typewriter. The important features of the action are given, and in 
some cases a brief indication of how the machine is operated. This 
is followed by eleven inserts of specimens illustrating the work of 
most of the machines. 


D.J.F. 


594 

The Bindery Industry 

Ernst Hertzberg 

Serial Slants, July 1950, 1: 1, to—19. 

Library binderies, as distinct from edition binderies, comprise 
from two to two hundred workmen. The work is selective, highly 
skilled and almost entirely done by hand. The Oversewing 
Machine was introduced thirty years ago. Almost all volumes need 
individual treatment. Magazine binding has special problems, 
with indexes, treatment of advertising material, etc. Poor or brittle 
paper needs special treatment and cannot be sewn by machine: very 
narrow margins need hand sewing also, so that they will open to the 
fullest extent. Heavy plates must be guarded with linen. Library 
buckram is the best covering material. All volumes in a set must 
match in colouring, lettering, size, etc. By standardization between 
libraries of collation, size of volumes and lettering, costs could be 
reduced. 


595 
Chaining from a Staple on the Back Cover 


N. R. Ker 
Bodleian Lib. Rec., Oct. 1950, IIL: 30, 104—107. Illus. 


Books were chained in Oxford college libraries for four hundred 
years, from the first building of special book-rooms in the late four- 
teenth century. A chained book bears on one or both covers the 
holes made by the nails used in securing the looped metal plate or 
staple to which the chain was attached. The position of the plate 
varies according to period and library. By a method used at Oriel, 
in some other Oxford libraries and elsewhere in the fifteenth century, 
the loop rose up from the cover as an arch. Books lying flat on 
lectern desks had staples projecting downwards from the middle of 
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the foot of the cover: these were removed about 1600 when, in 
library after library, books were transferred to shelves. From this 
time on, chaining was effected usually by means of a piece of metal 
projecting from the cover beside the fore-edge. Drawings show a 
complete staple still in existence on the back cover of New College 
MS. 49. 


596 
Bookbinding 


De Florez Engng. Co., Inc. and Budden, E. L. 
U.S. Pat. 2,516,446 ; Off Gay. U.S. Pat. Off., 1950, 636 (4), 1245 (July 25). 


The binding edges of the page-blocks of books are rounded and 
the joints formed by continuously conveying a succession of the 
page-blocks, each of which is held securely in a clamp means, over a 
set of rollers aligned at angles acute with the line of direction of 
travel of the page-blocks, the rollers being power-driven so that the 
peripheral surfaces of the rollers move in the same direction but at a 
greater speed than the travel of the page-blocks and arranged to bear 
against the page ends and to flare them outwardly in both directions 
from the longitudinal centre of the binding edge and, while the 
flared page-blocks are being conveyed, passing them over at least 
one roller having a concave surface which bears against the binding 
edges and effects a complete flaring of the pages, resulting in the 
rounding and formation of the joints. \ 


(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, October 1950, V: 10, Abstract 
No. 1681). 


597 
“« Threadless-binding ”’ 


HLH. 
Druckgewerbe, 1950, 3 (14), 268—9 (July 16). 


M.G., rosin-sized paper is best for “ perfecc ” binding, but glazed, 
fully sized and coated art papers can also be bound satisfactorily. 
Machine direction of paper is not so important as in stitched or sewn 
books. For thick books it is preferable to use a strong piece of 
material, for small brochures mull is unnecessary. Reference is 
made to the “ Efoplast ” hand-binding process of E. O. Friedrich, 
patented in 1936. 


(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, Sept. 1950, V: 9, Abstract No. 
1590). 3 
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598 

Binding without wire 
Reinds, J. A. 

I “akstudie, 19, 4 (6), 18. 

In the Brocarel method the art book is placed in a former with 
its back underneath. Then the squared or rounded book is placed 
between clamps and the back of the book is coated with an adhesive 
which sticks the leaves together by means of polymerization. The 
back is then dried and warmed by electrical means for 10 sec. (I.G.T.) 

(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, Nov. 1950, V: 11, Abstract 
No. 1918). 


599 
Deterioration of Bookbinding Leather 


Bernard C. Middleton 


Paper and Print, Autumn 1950, XXIII: 3, 326—330. 

Bookbinding leather was, generally speaking, satisfactory 
until the 1830's, after which certain varieties of skins began to deter- 
jorate, most of those tanned after mid-century being poor from the 
point of view of durability. The Russia used in the time of Roger 
Payne must have been prepared differently, for it has lasted well. 
In 1900, the Royal Society of Arts, at the request of the Library 
Association, set up a Committee to investigate. Two reports, 1901 
and 1905, noted three harmful elements : (i) sulphuric acid used as a 
dyeing agent, sulphur fumes in the atmosphere and tobacco fumes, 
(ii) the catechol group of tanning agents, as compared with the 
pyrogallol tanning agents, (iil) excessive paring by bookbinders, and 
the use of acids for producing mottled calf, etc. In 1932, the British 
Leather Manufacturers’ Research Association and the Printing 
Industries Research Association combined in further research and 
get up a Bookbinding Leather Committee. They concurred in the 
original findings and condemned (a) the soaking of skins in water as 
an aid to more even dyeing, (b) the use of sulphuric acid as a “‘ bright- 
ening ”” agent, also for dyeing, (c) the employment by tanners of 
catechol tans as distinct from the pyrogallol class, (d) bad atmos- 
pheric conditions, coal gas and tobacco smoke, (e) use by binders of 
copperas and other acids for ornamental staining of book covers, 
(f) excessive paring for the attainment of neatness. Safeguards now 
taken include the drying and salting of skins before shipment. 
Alum-dressed leathers have undoubted durability. Binders can 
help by avoiding unnecessary paring and stretching, and by dampen- 
ing not soaking the leather. Bibliophiles can obviate the dangers of 
mould and fungi by keeping books on well-ventilated shelves, in 
room temperatures of not more than 65°F, and maximum relative 


humidity of 75°,. Collectors should treat little-used volumes with 
British Museum leather dressing. 
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600 
The Preservation of Bookbinding Leathers 

R. Faraday Innes 

Lib. Assn. Rec., Dec. 1950, LIL: 12, 458—461. Illus. 

A description of the tests applied to book leathers, since the 
Report of the Society of Arts in 1905, by the British Leather Manu- 
facturers’ Research Association. Since 1944, leathers have been 
tested for durability by exposing them in a gas chamber (photo.) in 
which the atmosphere is maintained at 4o° C, 75°, relative humidity 
and polluted by sulphur dioxide gas. Results are summarised, and 
a tabulation made of “ The soluble nitrogen contents of untreated 
and protected leathers before and after exposure to polluted air.” 


601 

Aniline or rotogravure for the paper converter ? 
Boughton, F. E. | 
Amer. Pap. Converter, 1950, 24 (8), 9, 44-—S. 

The relative merits of the aniline and photogravure processes 
are compared. Rotogravure gives better quality printing on a 
larger variety of work. The rotogravure press will register better, 
and the ink cost is lower except where water inks are run on an 
aniline press. There is less make-ready and because of this the press 
run can be started sooner. If the runs are Jong enough to amortize 
the cost of the cylinders, the cost can be less than aniline. For all 
practical purposes, aniline will produce printing equal in quality to 
rotogravure on the average job that does not have tine screens. It 
will register sufficiently closely for the average job, especially it the 
art work is laid out with aniline printing in mind. The original 
investment in equipment is less and the initial cost of printing plates 
is much less than rotogravure. 

(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, Nov. 1950, V: 11, Abstract 
No. 1896). 


602 | 
Dramatic Moments in the Romance of Engraving 


Louis Flader 
Inland Pr., August-Sept., 1950, 63-7, 47—~8. 

It is generally believed that the Chinese were the first to employ 
engraving in connection with printing, about 1,200 years ago. 
No method was at first known of illustrating the text of the printed 
page: illustrations were drawn and coloured by hand. Albrecht 
Diirer and some of his contemporaries, e.g. the younger Holbein 
and Cranach, established the art of engraving printing plates on 
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598 
Binding without wire 


Reinds, J. A. 
I “akstudie, 1950, 4 (6), 18. 

In the Brocarel method the art book is placed in a former with 
its back underneath. Then the squared or rounded book is placed 
between clamps and the back of the book is coated with an adhesive 
which sticks the leaves together by means of polymerization. The 
back is then dried and warmed by electrical means for 10 sec. (I.G.T.) 

(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, Nov. 1950, V: 11, Abstract 
No. 1918). 


599 ! 
Deterioration of Bookbinding Leather 


Bernard C.- Middleton ! 
Paper and Print, Autumn 1950, XXIII: 3, 326—330. 

Bookbinding leather was, generally speaking, satisfactory 
until the 1830's, after which certain varieties of skins began to deter- 
jorate, most of those tanned after mid-century being poor from the 
point of view of durability. The Russia used in the time of Roger 
Payne must have been prepared differently, for it has lasted well. 
In 1900, the Royal Society of Arts, at the request of the Library 
Association, set up a Committee to investigate. Two reports, 1901 
and 1905, noted three harmful elements : (i) sulphuric acid uSed as a 
dyeing agent, sulphur fumes in the atmosphere and tobacco fumes, 
(ii) the catechol group of tanning agents, as compared with the 
pyrogallol tanning agents, (ili) excessive paring by bookbinders, and 
the use of acids for producing mottled calf, etc. In 1932, the British 
Leather Manufacturers’ Research Association and the Printing 
Industries Research Association combined in further research and 
set up a Bookbinding Leather Committee. They concurred in the 
original findings and condemned (a) the soaking of skins in water as 
an aid to more even dyeing, (b) the use of sulphuric acid as a “ bright- 
ening ” agent, also for dyeing, (c) the employment by tanners of 
catechol tans as distinct from the pyrogallol class, (d) bad atmos- 
pheric conditions, coal gas and tobacco smoke, (e) use by binders of 
copperas and other acids for ornamental staining of book covers, 
(f) excessive paring for the attainment of neatness. Safeguards now 
taken include the drying and salting of skins before shipment. 
Alum-dressed leathers have undoubted durability. Binders can 
help by avoiding unnecessary paring and stretching, and by dampen- 
ing not soaking the leather. Bibliophiles can obviate the dangers of 
mould and fungi by keeping books on well-ventilated shelves, in 
room temperatures of not more than 65°F, and maximum relative 


humidity of 75°,,. Collectors should treat little-used volumes with 
British Museum leather dressing. 
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600 
The Preservation of Bookbinding Leathers 


R. Faraday Innes 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Dec. 1950, LIL: 12, 458—461. Illus. 

A description of the tests applied to book leathers, since the 
Report of the Society of Arts in 1905, by the British Leather Manu- 
facturers’ Research Association. Since 1944, leathers have been 
tested for durability by exposing them in a gas chamber (photo.) in 
which the atmosphere is maintained at 40° C, 75°, relative humidity 
and polluted by sulphur dioxide gas. Results are summarised, and 
a tabulation made of ‘‘ The soluble nitrogen contents of untreated 
and protected leathers before and after exposure to polluted air.’ 


601 

Aniline or rotogravure for the paper converter ° 
Boughton, F. E. 

Amer, Pap. Converter, 1950, 24 (8), 9, 44-—5- 


The relative merits of the aniline and photogravure processes’ 


are compared. Rotogravure gives better quality printing on a 
larger variety of work. The rotogravure press will register better, 
and the ink cost 1s lower except where water inks are run on an 
aniline press. There is less make-ready and because of this the press 
run can be started sooner. If the runs are long enough to amortize 
the cost of the cylinders, the cost can be less than aniline. For all 
practical purposes, aniline will produce printing equal in quality to 
rotogravure on the average job that does not have fine screens. It 
will register sufficiently closely for the average job, especially if the 
art work is laid.out with aniline printing in mind. The original 
investment in equipment is less and the initial cost of printing plates 
is much less than rotogravure. 


(Quoted from Printing Abstracts, Nov. 1950, V: ™, Abstract 
No. 1896). 


602 
Dramatic Moments in the Romance of Engraving 


Louis Flader 


Inland Pr., August-Sept., 1950, 63 —7, 47—8. 

It is generally believed that the Chinese were the tirst to employ 
engraving in connection with printing, about 1,200 years ago. 
No method was at first known of illustrating the text of the printed 
page: illustrations were drawn and coloured by hand. Albrecht 
Diirer and some of his contemporaries, e.g. the younger Holbein 
and Cranach, established the art of engraving printing plates on 
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various metals and on wood. Engravings on steel and copper 
were intaglio in character, the height of perfection being reached 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. The “ Golden 
Age of wood engraving” began with Thomas Bewick: it then 
became very complex and highly skilled. Wax engraving, used 
largely in map making, was invented by Edward Palmer in 1842. 
Photo-engraving came in response to the necessity for speeding up 
processes at lower costs, the first being made in 1826 by J. N. 
Niepcé, who in the next few years collaborated with Louis J. M. 
Daguerre in the early development of daguerreotype. Niepce’s 
achievement, a photo-intaglio etching, laid the foundation of modern 
photo-reproduction. Relief etchings were made on copper in 1823 
and established by Firmin Gillot in 1850. With the introduction of 
halt-tone illustrations, photo-engraving became an = important 
industry. Colour process reproduction was another dramatic 
achievement, making possible the reproduction of originals of every 
character in exact proportions and with hitherto unattainable 
fidelity. (Further details are given of technical processes involved 
in photo-engraving). 


603 


Printing Halftones on Uncoated Papers 
Jack) Deller 


Brit. 'Pr., Sept.-Oct. 1950, 2o—21, 33. Illus. 


For the production of high quality letterpress halftone having the 
full clarity and detail definition of which the process is capable, it 
is essential to print on a coated paper, the polished surface of which 
is highly receptive to a halftone image; the print can be made 
without either a thick ink film or unduly heavy impression. If an 
illustration must be printed on a rough surfaced paper, it is usual to 
use either the photogravure or the lithographic process. It ts 
possible to produce a satisfactory result by letterpress from a half- 
tone block, provided extra care is taken with all stages of the make- 
ready : the forme rollers should be in first-class condition and a good 
quality stiff ink of a high tinctorial strength should be used. Good 
originals, i.e. having clear definition, good detail in highlights and 
shadows and good separation of tones throughout the range, and 
careful engraving are essential. The ultimate quality of any repro- 
duction always depends upon the ability of the original photographer. 
A diagram shows the simple expedient of using a cut roller in place 
of the usual vibrator to keep a full supply of ink on the blocks 
without over-inking adjacent type. 

(Great technical detail is given on each stage of the work). 
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604 
Intaglio halftone 


Cartwright, H. M. 
Process Eengrav. Mon., 1950, §7 (680), 238, 240 (Aug.). 

Developments in halftone photogravure have been along two 
main lines: (1) the production of screen positives having square 
shadows separated by a thin, clear line; and (2) the use of two 
positives, e.g. in the Dultgen process. Brit Pat. 631,118 (V. 
Rees and M. J. Field) for double screening is outlined. 

(Quoted from Printing . Abstracts, October 1950, V: 10, Abstract 
NO. 1722). 


605 
Color Without Pain ! 
Bkb. and Bk. Prod., Nov. 1950, §9--61. Illus. 

Inventors and manutacturers nave been straining every technical 
and economic resource to make colour printing a reality for all book 
production. Important advances have been recorded in colour 
photography, colour separation, engraving and printing. A new 
engraving discovery by William Guth of New York City, promising 
a continuous tone plate to replace the dot pattern now in use, puts 
letterpress almost on a par with collotype. Guth engravings need 
no extra equipment beyond that used by photo-engravers and are 
not expected to be more costly. Public demand for colour has for 
decades spurred the progress of its fidelity in printing. Details and 
ilbastration are given of the Bourges Process, which obviates 
colour separation ; the Weber Process, which makes possible the 
preparation of colour register work and eliminates the usually 
required involved guide lines, etc.; and the Flexichrome Process, 
of Eastman Kodak, the most Saduavale correct in translating tone 
values to colour. 


606 

The Art of the Book Jacket 

Ruari McLean 
Author, Autumn 1950, LXI: 1, 9-11. 

The modern printed clos came into general use at the beginning 
of this century: isolated examples occur in the 1830's. Its fore- 
runner was the pictorial cover of the Victorian yellow -backed novel. 
Lurid covers were first printed from wood blocks in the technique 
of Caldecott and Kate Greenaway illustrations, then from line blocks. 
By the 1920’s, they were generally reproduced by the four-colour 
half-tone process printed on shiny paper. Experiments were made 
with various alternatives, e.g. the Gollancz typographical jackets 
by Stanley Morison about 1928. Penguin Books followed the 
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same style. Curwen Press jackets are usually typographical, ot the 
richest kind, with decorated types and borders. Calligraphy offers 
more scope, but English jacket-calligraphy is poor compared with 
American and Swiss. Hans Tisdall’s jackets, mostly for Jonathan 
Cape, use individual brush lettering. Berthold Wolpe designed the 
Albertus type much used for typographic book-jackets. Pictorial 
jackets can be drawn by one artist or assembled from existing material 
by a designer, e.g. the Batsford pictorial jackets. The works of 
Barnett Freedman are collectors’ pieces. Many notable painters 
have recently designed English jackets. Use of old engravings, 
photographs and abstract design and pattern give great scope. 


THE BOOK TRADE 

See also Abstract No. 416 
607 
End of Duties on Books in Sight : UNESCO-sponsored 

agreement 
N.Z. Libs., Sept. 1950, XILL: 8, 189—192. 

Governments achering to the “ Agreement on the Importation 
of Educational, Scientitic and Cultural Materials ”’ will abolish duties 
on books, newspapers, periodicals of all kinds, manuscripts, in- 
cluding typescripts, music in manuscript and printed form, travel 
posters and travel literature ; will grant import licences and foreign 
currency for books and other publications needed by public libraries ; 
and will make certain provisions for books for the blind. 
Duties will be lifted, for approved institutions, from objects of art, 
sound recordings, scientific instruments, apparatus and collections, 
patterns, models and wall charts, and architectural, industrial and 
engineering plans and designs. From 1850, informational materials 
have benetited in varying degrees by free trade, but the whole trade 
structure was destroyed by the 1914--18 war, the economic depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, the introduction of currency blocs and quota 
systems and, finally, by the second world war. UNESCO aims to 
achieve free trade in cultrual materials (1) by means of international 
agreements, (2) by co- “operating with other United Nations agencies 
to improve technical conditions within their particular fields. The 

‘ Agreement to Facilitate the International Circulation of Auditory 
and Visual Materials of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Character,” 1948, was UNESCO’s first undertaking in this sphere. 
Both conventions must be ratified by ten countries. 

Also on this subject : : 

Duties on Books, Magazines, ilms and Art. Lib. Assn. Rec., Nov. 1950, 

LIL: 11, 407—409 ; 

World Agreement will end Duties on Books, Magazines, Films and Art. 

Ont. Lib. Rer., Nov. 1950, XXXIV: 4; 263—+4. 
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AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS AND READERS 
608 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization. Committee of Copyright Experts 


Lib. of C. Inf. Bull., 6 Nov. 1950, IX: 45, Appendices I, 11, HI. 


The recommendations of the Committee of Experts, the Official 
Report and the List of Participants at a conference concerning 
international copyright at Washington, O¢tober 23—November 4, 
i950. <A detailed report is given of suggested amendments and 
additions to the terms of the Universal Copyright Convention: the 
Committee recognised the value of the work of UNESCO in the 
field of international copyright, the increasing co-operation between 
UNESCO and the inter-governmental organizations concerned with 
copyright matters, notably the Berne Bureau and the Pan American 
Union, and proposed the creation of a permanent copyright 
information service. 


609 
The Law of Copyright in India 


G. L. Trehan 
Ind. Lib., Sept. 1950, Vi: 2, 39-43. 


> 


The word “ copyright,” which is of English origin, is detined as 
the sole and exclusive liberty of printing or otherwise multiplying 
copies of any work or any substantial part thereof in any material 
form whatsoever. The author aims at making the Indian Copyright 
Act, 1914, intelligible to the layman as well as to the writer or 
artist : he deals with the rights and obligations of authors, publishers 
and printers under the Act, the remedies that exist for the inftinge- 
ment of Copyright and the penalties imposed by law, comparing the 
provisions of this Act as well as the press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, with the English Statute of Copyright of 1911. He 
suggests that all the State Governments in India should declare 

certain public libraries as copyright or depository libraries for all 
books printed in their States, copies of which should be supplied by 
the printers and publishers free of cost, on publication. He refers 
to International Conventions as to copyright and invites the Govern- 
ment of India’s attention to the work done by UNESCO in the 
international problems of copyright. 
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10 
The New Look in American Books 
Emily Calcott 
Wilson Lib. Bull., Oct. 1950, Section I, XXV: 2, 153—7. 

American best-sellers are no longer of three types, the psychiatric 
novel, the novel about the South or books of occupational therapy. 
Reading tastes have veered towards non-fiction. In 1949, for the 
first time, the five best-selling non-fiction books represented 2/3 of 
book sales and the five best-selling novels 1/3. Among non-fiction, 
religious books, books of idealism and of family life are outstand- 
ingly popular. Foreign classics in translation and authors e.g. 
Henry James, George Eliot, Trollope and Dickens are again available 
in numerous cheap editions. The conclusion drawn is that the 
American reading public has achieved far greater balance, both 
emotionally and morally, since the war. 


611 

Potrzeby Czytelnictwa Masowego 

[The problem of popular reading for the masses] 
Kazimierz Wojciechowski 

Bibliotekarz, May-June 1950, 65 —72. 

The author maintains that literature should serve the people and 
not the limited number of intellectuals. He criticises pre-war works 
by Polish writers for bourgeois ideology, capitalistic outlook and 
tendency to flatter the ruling classes. The post-war “ people’s 
Poland ” follows the example set by the Russians, e.g. the nation- 
alized publishing houses in Poland will publish 85 million in 1950, 
as against, the non-nationalized production of 29 million in 1937. 
The number of library users is low, due, in the author’s opinion, to 
the fact that much of the reading public is not catered for by pub- 
lishers, especially (1) readers of elementary education level, and 
(ii) readers with a slight know ledge of reading only. Workers 
and peasants can also be divided into groups according to their 
interests and education. Books for them should be carefully 
selected and graded, full use should be made of forewords, com- 
mentaries and explanations prepared from the new ideological 
standpoint, and vocabulary should be simple. Books for the second 
grade should be factual, realistic, concise and not longer than sixty 
pages. Publishers, adult wothers and librarians should collaborate 
in this work, aided by sociologists specializing in the study of reading 
habits and the special problems of mass reading. 

M.L.D. 
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